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THE QUESTION BOX 
JANUARY 


NOTE.—Questions are taken from all 
pe ges and occasionally advertisements. 
he Contest is open only to subscribers. 


1. What town covers 1,128 
acres? 

2. What Sunday school had an 
enrolment of 430? 

3. Who was for 40 years “apostle 
to the Telugus”’? 

4. Who is Harold Smith? 

5. What was organized on May 
9, 1871? 

6. What is still immeasurable? 

7. Who is Alice K. Chen? 

8. What is the meaning of 
Pyinmana? 

9. What costs 5¢ per copy? 

10. Every reader of Missions 
will eagerly welcome what? 

11. Who is the author of 
Creative Stewardship? 

12. What church seats 300 
people? 

13. What did not fail during the 
first World War? 

14. Who was ordained in 1894? 

15. What is a typically Ameri- 
can city? 

16. Who was formerly pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, West 
Chester, Pa.? 

17. Who is John Frank Cady? 

18. What is “as timely as this 
afternoon’s paper’’? 


Rules for 1941 


| pe correct answers to every question (180 
questions) in all issues, January to December 
inclusive, a prize of a worthwhile missionary 
book or a year’s subscription to MISSIONS will 
be awarded. 

Answers should be kept at home until the 
end of the vear and all sent in together. In 
order to be eligible for a prize, both the answers 
and the page numbers on which answers are 
found must be given. 

Answers should be written briefly. Do not 
repeat the question. 

Where two or more in a group work together 
only one set should be sent in and in such a 
case only one prize will be awarded. 

All answers must reach us not later than 
December 31, 1941, to receive credit. 
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THE GATE 
OF THE NEW YEAR 


See Front Cover 


When King George VI broadcast 
his Christmas message a year ago, 
he closed with a quotation about 
“The Man Who Stood at the Gate 
of the Years.” Promptly wide- 
spread speculation arose as to the 
source of the quotation. Noted 
literary men in England, such as 
George Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, 
John Masefield, Sir Arthur Quiller 
Couch, confessed having never 
heard it before. 

The King thereupon stated that 
he had obtained it from a friend, 
who had read it in a letter in The 
London Times written by a lady in 
Bristol, who had seen it on a 
Christmas card which she had re- 
ceived a year previously from a 
friend, who was the daughter of 
Dr. Richard Glover, one time 


ao 


President of the British Baptist 
Union, who had taken down the 
lines after having heard them re- 
cited by a singing teacher who was 
unable to recall where she had 
found them. After long search the 
British Broadcasting Company 
claimed to have discovered the 
author in Miss Minnie L. Haskins, 
who 25 years ago wrote a book of 
poems entitled The Desert. The 
lines quoted by the King are re- 
ported to be in the verse God 
Knows. 

In the meantime, the search was 
taken up in the United States and 
The New York Times published a 
letter from Mr. Edward Keast of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who claimed that 
the original poem was “The Gate 
of the New Year,” and was written 
by Mr. Marcus L. Filley, who for 
many years lived in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains. With Mr. Filley’s 
permission, Missions publishes the 
poem on the front cover. 
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@ January, 1941 


Two Thanksgiving Days 
in November 

The majority of Missions’ read- 
ers observed Thanksgiving Day on 
November 21st and the minority, 
a large minority in that it included 
New England and half a dozen 
other states, kept to the traditional 
date, the last Thursday in Novem- 
ber. For Missions there was dou- 
ble cause for gratitude in the con- 
tinued upward subscription trend. 

November brought, 2,876 sub- 
scriptions as compared with 2,856 
in November a year ago, a net gain 
of 20 for the month. The score 
now stands at 86 months of gain 
and only 5 months of loss since the 
long upward trend began nearly 
eight years ago. 

Thanksgiving Day has passed 
on but it is not too late to express 
again hearty thanks to all, pastors, 
club managers, and other friends 
who helped to make this record. 
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AN UNEXPECTED RESULT OF THE WORLD WAR 
You Can Go Into ALL the World 


Read the article IT MEANS WHAT IT SAYS! on page 26 























The WORLD RELIEF COMMITTEE of the Northern Baptist Convention again 
urges immediate aid to 


SAVE THE ORPHANED MISSIONS FEED STARVING CHINA 
and AID THE SUFFERING AND HOMELESS IN EUROPE 


Send your gifts to your State Convention Office or to 


THE WORLD RELIEF COMMITTEE OF THE 
NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


P. H. J. LERRIGO, Executive Secretary 
152 Madison Avenue * New York, N. Y. 
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Surprises! 
Chuckles! 
Laughs! 
Rich Philosophy! 


HERE'S a Captivating twinkle in the eye of 
‘Fas compiler of these charming tales which 
has no respect for age! For this reason we 
don’t know whether the stories will have 
more appeal for young or old — all will enjoy 
them. They are based on fascinating native 
folklore picked up by Edward Norman Harris 
during his thirty-nine years of missionary 
work in Burma. The tales and even the droll 





illustrations have an authentic ring and are SPECIAL $7.00 
rich in philosophic meaning. You'll just have | DELUXE ?: 
to own this one! EDITION 


WAY AWAY TALES 
By EDWARD NORMAN HaArris 


What Is It? 


‘Today there is no doubt as to the central issue of this 
| generation. It is the question whether we shall use suc- 
cessfully the democratic framework of ideas and meth- 
ods built up through the labor of centuries, for the solu- 
tion of our problems, or shall be induced to cast it aside 
in a despairing appeal to some dictator to save us. . . . 
If a generation evades its problem, then it accumulates 
moral deficits which have to be paid by those who come 
after it.... For the churches and particularly for 
Protestant churches, this issue of the permanence of 















‘ ‘ democracy is serious. . . ."" — From pages 55 and 56 of 
+ a steal his af, this thought-provoking, soul-stirring book which every 
s timely as this aiter- American minister and layman should read at once! 


noon’s paper”’ 
— Rocuester Times-UNIon 


Special ggg PROTESTANTISM'S HOUR OF DECISION 
Edition, only ae By JUSTIN WROE NIXON 
Also from the Judson Press 


OIL FOR THE LAMPS LIGHT FOR TODAY 
OF CHRISTIANS on Personal Problems 


C. GORDON BROWNVILLE REGINALD KIRBY 


A study of Christ as “‘the light of the world’’ The Bible interpreted in the light of today’s 
by the pastor of historic Tremont Temple, complexities by a young Australian minister. 
Boston. Cloth, $1.00 Cloth, $1.50 








At Your Bookseller's or Direct 


The American Baptist Publication Society 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 

72 E. Randolph Street, Chicago 352 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 

1107 McGee Street, Kansas City 510 Ranke Building, Seattle 


Send to the 
Nearest Address 
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LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


In your editorial, “Will the British 
Government Compel Ten Million 
Children to Starve?” you make no 
mention of the fact that the British 
government is permitting four agen- 
cies, namely, the Friends, Finns, 
Dutch, and Red Cross, to distribute 
food to children in Europe. The Friends 
distribute monthly $40,000 worth of 
food to children in both occupied and 
unoccupied France. And I have a no- 
tion that Britain would allow more 
food to pass the blockade, were she 
sure the German tyrants would not 
grab it to feed their armies. If in the 
countries you mention there is today 
an insufficiency of food, it is because 
the German tyrants have devastated 
those lands and have taken food from 
the mothers of children to feed their 
armies who are fighting to destroy the 
very faith which has made both Great 
Britain and America the peace loving 
nations they are. For starving and 
devastated Europe, put the blame on 
tyrant Hitler. And please do not men- 
tion the gallant R. A. F. in the same 
breath as the “fiendish” German air- 
raiders, which you do in your editorial, 
‘Armistice Day Is Here Again.” The 
R. A. F. are battling to save Christian 
democracy and are keeping the tyran- 
nous enemies of Christian democracy 
at an agreeable distance from your 
home and mine. A little more discrimi- 
nation, please—Rev. J. H. Telford, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Note—Regarding “discrimina- 
tion,” is “fiendishness”’ inherent in 
a bomb, or in bombing civilians as 
a method of war, or in the man who 
drops the bomb?—Eb. 

=) 


I want to write you, as I am sure 
many others are writing you, to say 
how glad and proud I was of your edi- 
torials, ‘“‘Armistice Day Is Here 
Again,” and “‘ Will the British Govern- 
ment Compel Ten Million Children to 
Starve?” Missions is one magazine, 
at least, that dares come out and speak 
in condemnation of what is wrong, 
whether it is done by Germany or by 
Britain. One seeks in vain in other pub- 
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lications for a just and fearless word 
upon this and kindred subjects. All you 
need is a larger audience and a wider 
hearing.—A. C. Hanna, Ventnor, N. J. 
= 
Your editorial, “Will the British 
Government Compel Ten Million 
Children to Starve?”, is good except 
for one thing. You do not blame or ac- 
cuse the Germans of any wrong. Ger- 
many took those nations and is now 
responsible for their children.—Rev. 
F. W. Jackson, Almond, N. Y. 
|| 
Please let me register my emphatic 
approval of your editorials, “‘ Armistice 
Day Is Here Again,” and, “Will the 
British Government Compel Ten Mil- 


lion Children to Starve?’’, in the No- 
vember issue of Missions. I think you 
have said exactly what ought to be said 
in the difficult matters these editorials 
discuss, and I wish a wide-spread dif- 
fusion of the ideas you present.—J. 
Duane Squires, New London, N. H. 





@ January, 1941 


Your editorial, “‘God Opened a Door 
and Southern Baptists Closed It,” has 
badly misrepresented Southern Bap- 
tists and their refusal to join the 
World Council of Churches. I hope 
this was not intentional. Since you are 
not a Southern Baptist, you should 
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FIFTEEN YEARS TO PREPARE 2 Shades Wiel Goalerenet 


in the ress as usual. 





He draws as 
he speaks 





their third successful year, are the culmination of an early decision and patient prepa- 
ration. After a Quaker boyhood and university education came many years in journalism 
at home and abroad paralleled by expanding activity in Christian service. Then eight 
years as publicity counselor and special convention speaker for the Northern Baptist 
Convention with continued travels abroad, his cartoons and editorials appearing widely 


. the benefit of years of travel in Asia and Europe, the seasoned talents in 
journalism and art, the exceptional platform ability, and the cooperating counsel and 
encouragement of outstanding Christian leaders created 


The CHARLES A. WELLS Conferences on Christ and World Need 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Further information and lists of distinguished clientele furnished on request. All engagements 
must be planned well in advance. 
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WHEN THEY COME TO SEE THE DEAN? 


Of course, some students are summoned to the Dean’s Office; but 
many of them voluntarily come in to talk over their own affairs 





Dean John Frank Cady of Franklin College in his office in an informal conference with a 
group of students about some of their problems and the affairs and interests of the college 


@ Confiding relations between students, officers and 
members of the faculty have been a long-time tradi- 
tion on the campus of Franklin College. 


@ Dean Cady was for three years on the faculty of 
Judson College in Rangoon, Burma. He is also a 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


world traveler. He brings to his position here a 
wealth of background and understanding. 


@ Such opportunities as these young people enjoy 
would also be yours if you should decide to come to 


Franklin College. 


For information write to PRESIDENT WILLIAM GEAR SPENCER, LL.D. 


FRANKLIN, 


INDIANA 
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get all the facts. You leave the impres- 
sion that the young preachers of the 
South would be in favor of joining the 
World Council, which is false. I am 26 
years of age, I have been in the South 
ail my life, and I am well acquainted 
with the attitude of young preachers. 
There will always be a few liberal 
young preachers; but the majority of 
us are not in favor of joining the World 
Council. The Devil opened the door 
and Southern Baptists did not go in.— 
Rev. F. L. Kelly, LaGrange, Mo. 
| 

In your ‘Boardwalk Comment” 
regarding the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion and your reference to Evangelist 
Taylor’s invitation at the close of his 
address, you quote a delegate as hav- 
ing said to another that “when this 
happened before at a Northern Baptist 
Convention goes back to a time that is 
no longer remembered.” Let me re- 
mind you that it is remembered! It 
happened in 1927 at the Chicago Con- 
vention. During the Sunday evening 
session Dr. J. €. Massee, at the close 
of his evangelistic address, invited 
those who wanted to accept Christ to 
raise their hands. Two young men 
seated in front of me did so. They were 
Mexicans living in Chicago. Later they 
walked forward to meet Dr. Massee. 
From all parts of the big Coliseum 
others came forward. If you had not 
quoted what the Atlantic City delegate 
was overheard to say, you would never 
have learned of this vivid experience in 
my life at a Northern Baptist Con- 
vention.—Mrs. E. Isabella Harriss, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


Coe Hayne is Editorial Secretary of 
the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. 

Lester O. Hooks is pastor of the 
Community Church in Arthurdale, 
W. Va. He was formerly a missionary 
in Belgian-Congo. 

John E. Lenox, M.D., is a medical 
missionary in West China, in service 
since 1930. 

James H. Telford is a missionary 
in Burma, in service since 1916. 

Margaret Holly Tuck is the wife of 
Professor Russell Chase Tuck of An- 
dover-Newton Theological School. 
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The New Year Speaks 


CarToon NuMBER 75 By CHARLES A. WELLS 
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HE first day of the new year suggests serious reflection on 

the spiritually hardening influence of the second world war. 
Because we were still suffering, when the war began, from the 
undermining of moral values resulting from the first world war, 
it has become increasingly easy to say “one thousand men went 
down on that ship,” or “twenty planes fell into the sea,” or 
“three hundred civilians were killed in the air raid,” and to give 
no further thought to these reports than we did two months ago 
to the leaves falling from the trees. 

Life all over the world seems to have become insignificant 
and cheap. 

Some day, however, the soul of man will again cry out from the 
mud of the trenches, from the wallowing sea just before it engulfs 
him, from the dusty confusion of armament factories, and from 
the ruins of air raid bombs, “‘What am I here for?” “What does 
life mean?” “‘ Does it have any significance at all?” 

And the only answer that can satisfy the heart of man will 
be the voice of the church proclaiming its eternal gospel, “Thou 
art a child of God.” 

Today’s events prove that man must hear and believe this or 
he must perish from the earth.—Cuar es A. WELLS. 


























RIGHT: A non-Christian 

family observing the bap- 

tismal service pictured 

on page 11 with deep 
interest 


THEY EAT 
DOGS AND 
KILL TWINS 


The contrasts vividly pictured on this page 

should prove even to the most sincere 

sceptic the efficacy of Christian missions in 
transforming human lives 


See article, “They Eat Dogs and Kill 
Twins”, by James Haxton Telford, on 
page 10. 


ABOVE: A village group of Christians. 


Compare this group with the group pic- 
tured at the bottom of the page 


LEFT TOP: Brother and sister, accused 
of witchcraft and driven from home, who 
found refuge in the Pangwai School. 
LEFT CENTER: An E Kaw woman sell- 
ing melons. LEFT BOTTOM: An E Kaw 


woman weaving 


RIGHT TOP: Two fine, promising Chris- 
tian school boys in the Pangwai School, 
living witness of the gospel. RIGHT CEN- 
TER: An E Kaw woman enjoying her pipe. 
RIGHT BOTTOM: Three E Kaw girls, 
husky, strong, who must never bear twins 


This is the raw material. 

Compare this group with 

the Christian group in the 
center of this page 
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The New Year's Uncharted Seas 


NTERING the new year is like 
embarking on a voyage across 
uncharted seas. Civilization in Europe, 
as the Coventry air raid 
ominously predicted, is 
sailing toward extinction. 
While that bomb-devas- 
tated city was burying 172 victims in one 
common grave, the British War Purchasing 
Commission leased for three years a 25-story 
office building in New York. After three years 
more of war, will anything be left in England and 
Germany except ghastly ruins and smouldering 
ashes? Even the Christmas truce of 48 quiet 
hours, proposed by the Pope, has been rejected. 
Long years after the unpardonable sin of this 
war has been forgotten, men will curse its 
unforgivable and unbelievable stupidity. 
Internationalism sails uncharted seas. On the 
shores of Lake Geneva a palatial marble tomb 
reminds the world that once there was a League 
of Nations, shamefully repudiated by the 
United States, brazenly renounced by Germany 
and Japan, selfishly prostituted by France and 
England to maintain their imperialist position. 
Today the floundering nations cry in vain for a 
pilot to sail them into a new haven of peace. 
Humanity sails uncharted seas. Misery was 
never so widespread; life never so cheap. Hordes 
of refugees wander endlessly seeking safety. 
Millions face starvation and disease. The suffer- 
ing in China is still immeasurable. Nowhere on 
earth can anybody make long range plans. Who 
dares even think of the vast impoverishment 
yet to come? Past, present and future merge for 
everybody into gigantic, timeless insecurity. 









Alone amid all this desolation the world 
mission of the Christian church sails into the 
new year unafraid. Its amazing vitality, its 
ability to withstand raging storms, its spiritual 
unity transcend all boundary lines. The hatreds 
of war cannot dissolve them. While multitudes 
are in despair, this glorious Christian fellowship 
holds high its faith that God’s purpose for 
humanity, although temporarily frustrated by 
the ambitions of men and the designs of nations, 
will triumph in the end. That faith keeps mis- 
sionaries in Japan while other Americans make 
plans to return home. At a time when indifferent 
Christians think missions in China are finished, 
that faith inspires missionaries to feed the 
hungry in China, and in great areas along the 
new Burma Road to proclaim to new multitudes 
the eternal gospel. Such a faith sustains Euro- 
pean missionaries, cut off from home and 
abandoned except for American support. Thus 
they carry on and give rich meaning to a phrase, 
‘orphan missions,” which has added new lustre 
and glory to the history of Christianity. 

In his New Year greeting a year ago, Dr. 
George W. Truett wrote, “‘Always it is mid- 
night somewhere. Even so, always it is morning 
somewhere on earth, as it is inscribed on a 
famous sun dial in England.” That sun dial 
inscription may now be buried in the wreckage 
left by a German bomb; yet its truth abides. 
Beyond the New Year’s uncharted seas is a port 
toward which the world mission of the Christian 
church confidently sails, where in the radiant 
light of Christ it is morning, and where men 
shall live in Christian. brotherhood and peace. 
In that faith we sail into the New Year. 





The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 


@ January, 1941 





Will the tension in the Far East end in a violent eruption like that of Mount Assama in Japan? 


More than Three Million Registered 
Aliens in the United States 


N accordance with the new federal alien registra- 
tion law, a total of 3,051,534 aliens were reported 

to have registered by the end of November. The De- 
partment of Justice estimates that this is approxi- 
mately 76% of all aliens in the United States. Time 
limit for registration expires December 26th and 
penalties involving fines of $100 or imprisonment for 
30 days await any of the remaining 1,000,000 aliens 
who fail to register. New York City, with 648,634 
aliens, leads in the total registration, indicating 
again the magnitude and complexity of the home 
mission task in the American metropolis. One de- 
clared purpose of the alien registration act is to safe- 
guard the American nation against subversive activi- 
ties by foreigners and to promote and facilitate 
American citizenship. How much easier the latter 
achievement would be if churches of America would 
realize more vividly their home mission duty toward 
the foreign-speaking multitudes of people and by a 
larger program of fellowship, brotherhood, evangel- 
ism, and Christian Americanization prepare these 
people for civic responsibility and make them feel 
more at home in these United States. More than 30 
years ago Dr. Howard B. Grose, former editor of 
this magazine, wrote a book entitled Aliens or Ameri- 
cans? Its basic question is still valid, and depends 
largely on home missions in America for its answer. 


The Growing Tension in the Far East 
and Its Meaning for Baptist Missions 


MERICAN newspapers have been emphasizing 

a growing tension between Japan and the 

United States. Fortunately neither the American 

government nor the American people desire war with 

Japan. There is still enough good will among Amer- 

icans and Japanese to prevent conflict and to foster 
friendliness and cooperation. 

Nevertheless there is tension. Recently the Amer- 
ican State Department advised American women and 
children in the Far East to return home. This is only 
advice. Nobody is compelled to follow it. Missionaries 
are, therefore, remaining at their stations. However, the 
two Foreign Mission Boards are studying the situa- 
tion with grave care. In their judgment developments 
thus far call for caution, but not alarm. Actions taken 
have paralleled those of other major mission boards 
in Japan and China. The Baptist Boards have author- 
ized missionaries, who request such permission, to 
withdraw from threatened areas. Few, if any such 
requests, are anticipated. The return home, however, 
of missionary mothers and children and of men and 
women not in robust health, has been recommended. 

Even if events should become really serious and 
should compel drastic action, the Boards will main- 
tain as many missionaries as possible in areas from 
which some may have to withdraw. Some transfers of 
missionaries may have to be made from Japanese 
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controlled China to Free China, and others tem- 
porarily from Japan and China to India and Burma, 
perhaps to the rapidly opening sections along the 
new Burma Road. A few missionaries may be trans- 
ferred to the Philippine Islands. Through such tem- 
porary transfers the missionary staff will be kept 
mobile abroad instead of inactive at home. This may 
well be in harmony with God’s plans for making a 
more strategic distribution of His workers. For ex- 
ample, West China, with its 70,000,000 people, re- 
newed in spirit because it holds in sacred trust the 
freedom of all China, deserves and welcomes all the 
help that American Christians can give. This is 
not only sound missionary strategy; it also helps 
strengthen the forces of democracy in China. 

These plans are in anticipation of a crisis that may 
never arrive. No missionary has as yet been com- 
pelled to leave Japan or China. The Japanese and 
Chinese churches need help now more than ever. 
This is not the time to fail them. In these difficult 
days the Foreign Mission Boards are prepared to 
stand by the work. They can do so only if Baptists at 
home continue their support. 


Europe’s Costly War 
and Europe’s Unpaid Debts 


VIGOROUS debate will likely soon occur in 

Congress over a proposal to repeal the Johnson 
Act, which prohibits foreign nations in default on 
debts from borrowing more money in the United 
States. Now that the phrase “short of war”’ is chang- 
ing to “short of declared war,” and the clamor for 
American belligerency in the second World War is 
rising, it behooves Americans to set Europe’s costly 
war against Europe’s unpaid debt, much of which 
was incurred in financing the first World War. On 
December 15th (Debi Setilement Day) Europe owed 
the United States the following sums, not including 
interest for the calendar year just closed. 
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Ginmar HERIDAING. «6% sb ccs hou dc cathe $5,497,069,379 .48 





DE. 835 chee oc 4,180,628,819 .88 
pe ee Pere Men Pena ye | 2,024,150,441.19 
Ni ce a tae ae 1,259,870,431 . 25 
SIA... . ch vi xue ote. 69s Ba ee 453,324,480. 11 
a ee ae ee eae ee ee 394,992,092. 46 
Ps 5s sldcansn av ay bee ue eee 263,166,398 .'70 
CzECHOSLOVAKIA (now from Germany) 165,762,044 .80 
NGS an, ccna arate alg a araw ae el 63,999,476 . 67 
pe es oe ne ean 61,779,062. 52 
ee a oo ie aieie he aon'n cd OPES 34,523,635 . 29 
Austria (now from Germany) ....... 26,011,672.09 
MIS Pd ss os ok Veda eos eC 23,803,104.11 
5 ona a's 0 « Sdn eae 21,029,440. 20 
ES eee eae 8,233,157 .56 

CAN BOAR hs on eevee $14,478,343,636.31 


Any American who imagines that this colossal sum 
is ever going’ to be repaid, now that Europe is again 
spending staggering sums in waging war, is living in a 
fool’s paradise. The entire total must eventually be 
taken from the pockets of the American taxpayers. 
England is this year spending $12,000,000,000 for war. 
Nobody knows the cost to Italy and Germany. 

These facts prompt three questions. Had America 
unselfishly adjusted its tariff policy so that Europe 
could have paid debts in goods instead of in unavaila- 
ble gold, would the decline in the American standard 
of living have been greater or less than the drop 
which the American armament program now makes 
inevitable? Would the payment of Europe’s debts 
have made it impossible for "Germany, Italy and 
England to divert their resources into armaments? 
To what extent is the American debt settlement pol- 
icy responsible for what is happening in Europe? 

Mr. E. F. Bartlet, Federal Commissioner of Ac- 
counts, is reported in The United States News to have 
said recently, “‘We do not look forward to December 
15th annual settlement day any more.” 


Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


THE PAST TEN YEARS are filled with might-have- 
beens that now are only fallen signboards along a 
lost road.—Anne O’ Hare McCormick. 

& 

IT MAKES LITTLE DIFFERENCE who finally wins this 
war if Christ does not win the peace.—Rev. Harry 


Emerson Fosdick. 


>, 
“9 


THERE IS NO GREATER DANGER at the moment than 
that sensitiveness to evil should become numb by 
constant familiarity with evil.— Charles Seymour. 


IN A DAY LIKE THIS there are but two things 





to do—read history and remember God.—Bishop 
Herbert Welch. 


To AIM HIGH AND NOT SUCCEED is not failure.— 
Bishop Barnes, at the funeral of former Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain. 

% 

WE STRIVE FOR AN IDEAL TOMORROW but in the 

process of its attainment we borrow from the false- 


hoods of yesterday. — Rev. Allyn K. Chalmers, 
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They Eat Dogs 


e@ January, 1941 


and Kill Twins 


How the gospel is gradually and permanently changing the 
life and outlook of a strange, backward, and little known 
primitive jungle tribe in the hills of Burma, as reported 
by a missionary who has spent nearly 30 years among them 





Four women of various ages, members of the E Kaw tribe in Burma 


By JAMES HAXTON TELFORD 


T THE close of a missionary address which 
I had made in a Baptist church in Michi- 
gan, a woman came forward and remarked to 
me that she had previously heard about the 
Lahu and the Wa tribes of Burma, but that she 
had never known about the E Kaw tribe of 
which I had been speaking. She then asked me if 
I had ever written an article for Missions about 
these strange people. Regretfully I was com- 
pelled to admit that I had not done so. I re- 
solved there and then to bring the E Kaw tribe 
to the attention of our Baptist constituency. 
The E Kaw people call themselves ““A Hka.” 
Sometimes they go by the abbreviated term, 
“Kaw.” They live on the same mountain ranges 
as the Lahu tribes and, like them, are hill farm- 
ers. And also, like many other hill tribes of 
Burma, they are animists or spirit worshippers. 


They are distinguished for being the dog-eating 
tribe. They like dog meat—not the proverbial 
American “hot-dog,”’ but the meat of ordinary 
four-legged dogs. Their flesh is a prized delicacy 
of diet in any E Kaw household. Dogs are also 
used for sacrificial offerings in their pagan reli- 
gious rites. On the wooden crossbeam of any 
E Kaw village gateway may be seen the skeleton 
of a dog. It is considered to be a potent charm in 
preventing an epidemic of smallpox from strik- 
ing the village. 

Of all the animistic hill tribes of Burma, these 
people are the most superstitious. Until recently 
they have not been very responsive to the gospel, 
or even accessible to the missionary. This tribe 
still persists in the age-old custom of its race, of 
killing all twin babies immediately at the time 
of birth. When twin children are born in an E 
Kaw village, the entire village is stricken with 
fear. Promptly they participate in a ceremony 
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whose conclusion is the driving of the parents of 
the twins out of the village. The twins are then 
put to death in the jungle adjacent to that to 
which the parents have made their escape. Then 
follows a village ceremony of purification. After 
its completion the fear-stricken parents are al- 
lowed to return. 

Modest and diffident as a race, the E Kaw 
people have not been willing to accept Christian 
teachers into their villages. About ten years ago 
I received the promise of the Headman of Mung 
Lin, a large E Kaw village, to receive a Christian 
teacher. So I sent Saya Tun Gyaw and his wife 
there. During the past decade that village has 
been won to Christ. A fine church and a mission 
day school have been established in the village. 
In that community is the first E Kaw Christian 
church, and it is a center of great Christian in- 
fluence in all that important territory. 

The Headman of the village, who permitted 
the teacher to locate there, was an opium addict. 


This young woman is 
a member of the tribe 
in Burma that eats 
dogs and kills human 
twin babies. Will the 
millinery typified by 
her hat some day in- 
vade America? 





This young woman does 
not belong to that tribe. 
She is Margaret Tel- 
ford, daughter of the 
missionary who works 
among these people and 
who writes this article 











A baptismal service on 
the E Kaw field. The 
rite is being adminis- 
tered by Pastor Saya 
Chit Swe, and the can- 
didate is a student in 
the Pangwai School 





The new Pangwai Bap- 
tist church, set like a 
lighthouse on a hill. It 
was built by the Chris- 
tians who contributed 
a month’s income each 
year for several years 


to the building fund 


When I first met him he had been smoking 
opium for 30 years. As a young man he was 
tubercular and had suffered frequently from 
lung hemorrhages. In vain he had tried all the 
native medicines and doctors. In desperation he 
resorted to opium smoking, which apparently 
stopped the hemorrhages completely. This head- 
man was and still is an influential man, and I 
desired to see him become a Christian. For years 
I worked with him. After repeated visits to his 
village, I felt that while he was not far from the 
Kingdom, his opium was the one thing keeping 
him from full surrender. How could he give up a 
habit of 30 years’ standing? Naturally he feared 
the return of tuberculosis should he stop smok- 
ing the enslaving drug. Eventually he accepted 
Christ, stopped his opium smoking, and is today 
an active leader in his village church. His trans- 
formed life is a great testimony to the power of 
the gospel in that community. There are now 
several other E Kaw villages where new con- 
verts are being won and where Christian churches 
will soon be established. 

Saya Tun Gyaw together with other teachers 
and I have worked on the production of the 
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first books in the E Kaw language. A hymn book, 
a school reader, and the Gospel of Mark have 
been translated and published. These are the 
simple beginnings of a literature for a backward 
tribe that had no written language of its own. 
In the reduction of the E Kaw language to 
writing, our task was facilitated because in 
previous years we had already done similar 
translations into the Lahu language. In their 
own tongue the Lahus now have the complete 
New Testament, the Book of Psalms, and sev- 
eral other publications, most of the latter for 
school use. Before I came to America on fur- 
lough last spring, I was able to complete the 
translation of the Book of Psalms in Lahu and it 
was published by our Mission Press in Rangoon. 

These and other hill tribes in Burma are our 
Baptist responsibility. As a Baptist mission we 
have been working among them for only 40 
years. During those four decades thousands of 
them have become followers of Christ. Mr. Vin- 
cent Young, a son of the late William Young, 
pioneer missionary in this vast area, reports 
2,000 additions to church membership last year 
among the Lahu and Wa tribes across the Burma 
border in China. There have been large acces- 
sions of Lahus to the churches on the Burma 
side of the border. For this great and growing 
work two or three additional missionary families 
are needed immediately to help supervise, train 
and teach these new Christians. 

The mission headquarters of the Lahu and E 
Kaw work in Burma are located at Loi Mew, 
which means, “‘ Mountain of the Mist.’’ Loi Mew 
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is the post office address of the missionary; but 
Pangwai is the name of the mission compound. 
Here on the hilltop last November we dedicated 
our new Lahu stone church. It seats 300 com- 
fortably, but 450 were present for the dedicatory 
services. With their own money the Lahus built 
this new church. Over a period of years, my 
Lahu teachers gave one month’s salary annually 
for the church building fund. As the result of 
such consecrated giving, they made the new 
church possible. Members of local Lahu churches 
also made contributions so that the new church, 
quarried from stone on the Pangwai compound, 
is in every way the gift of the people. 

Our Lahu Christian women have their Wom- 
an’s Society and by their gifts are now support- 
ing two Lahu evangelists in the hill areas. An 
increasing number of Lahu churches are becom- 
ing self-supporting. As the Lahu churches 
gather strength and become financially respon- 
sible for the support of their own churches and 
schools, money can be released to conduct a 
more extensive program of evangelism for the E 
Kaw tribes who still wait to be taught and 
brought to Christ. What a great challenge there 
is to bring these people to Christ and to make 
them truly Christian! By your prayers and your 
consecrated giving to this great movement, you 
can help make it more easily possible for your 
missionaries to take the dynamic, life-changing 
gospel to the animistic people in these remote 
hills of northern Burma. They sit in dark- 
ness and are still held in the bondage of super- 
stition, fear, and sin. 





Christian school boys, future teachers and pastors, 
photographed in front of Mr. Telford’s bungalow 
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The Inseparable and Unbroken Fellowship 


A New YEAR GREETING FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE Baptist WoRLD ALLIANCE 


Brothers and Sisters in Christ, 

Fervently do I invoke the blessing of our Heavenly 
Father upon you all, wherever you dwell and what- 
ever your race or your political allegiance. 

Nothing can separate us from one another or from 
the love of God which is in Christ Jesus. Our unity in 
Him has, since the Baptist World Alliance was 
founded in 1905, endured the test of a world war and 
a number of smaller conflicts, and it will hold through 
any strain of earthly events, even those of these 
tragic years. 

We are highly and firmly resolved that, as the Lord 
liveth, no evil power shall embitter our spirits or 
sever the ties that bind us in Christian love. 

I dare not presume to forecast the future, but we 
enter the New Year with the certainty that the 
changeless God is a God that hears prayer. 

Will you join with me in intercession for those who 
suffer through the strife of man with man? 

Will you pray with me that the work of all our 
churches and missions may be sustained even in 
time of war, and that the Kingdom of righteousness 


and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit may even now 
be extended? 

Shall we not earnestly and passionately offer our 
petition that the days of tribulation may be short- 
ened, and the good and acceptable and perfect will of 
God shall triumph throughout the whole world? 

I greet you each and all in the name of the world 
fellowship of Baptists, with the humble but confident 
assurance that God is ever waiting to show Himself 
gracious, and that the New Year will, if we open our 
hearts to Him, be a year of inward strength. We shall 
learn by a deepened experience that all things work 
together for good to them that love God. We have 
received “a: kingdom that cannot be shaken” (Heb. 
12:28). Our obstacles shall prove opportunities. In 
quietness and confidence shall be our strength. “This 
is the victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith.” 

Yours in the fellowship of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, 

J. H. RusHsprooke, President, 
Lonpon, December 1, 1940 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


How the dread scourge of 
cholera rapidly takes its toll when 
once an epidemic is under way, is 
revealed by an incident reported by 
Dr. R. L. Crook of Yachow, West 
China. One of the oldest families in 
Yachow had scheduled a wedding 
feast. On the preceding day a mem- 
ber of the family had died of the 
cholera epidemic then sweeping 
across the city. Owing to Chinese 
superstition the corpse could not be 
removed until after the funeral nor 
could the coffin be carried out into 
the yard. But the wedding feast 
for approximately 100 guests had 
to go on as per schedule. The 
weather was hot. The flies were 
numerous. Within three days after 
the feast more than 40 of the guests 
were dead of cholera. 





News brevities reported 
from all over the world 











On October 31st Dr. Edward 
C. Kunkle, as Baptist Director of 
Promotion for Metropolitan New 
York, having reached the age of 
retirement, ended his term of serv- 
ice. Rev. R. Donald Williamson, 
who has long been a member of the 
Field Staff of the Council on 
Finance and Promotion, was asked 
to take the post of Director for the 
remainder of the current fiscal 
year, which ends April 30, 1941. 
Adjustment of the promotional 
work on a permanent basis will 
depend upon later developments. 
Mr. Williamson has become widely 
known by his work as Advisor of 
the Every Member Canvass. 





The maternity department 
of the Mission Hospital in Vanga, 
Belgian Congo, reports a successful 
year with a total of 380 new babies. 
This means an average of more 
than one each day. The record for 
the year, writes Dr. A. C. Oster- 
holm, was six babies born within 
24 hours. All normal cases were 
handled by the doctor’s Congo 
assistants who, under his training, 
are becoming efficient obstetri- 
cians, leaving only the abnormal 
and difficult cases for the mission 
doctor. So high is the hospital’s 
record and esteem that many 
Congo Roman Catholic mothers 
come here to have their babies born 
rather than in their own maternity 
dispensaries. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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The Fulfillment 


of a Dream 


@ January, 1941 


For six years a new and flourishing town in West Virginia lived 
without a church. Its people had vague memories of church life 
in the towns from which they had come. Sectarianism was strong 
and mighty. Today a successful interdenominational home mission 
project is slowly changing the entire life of the new community 












Typical of the charm and 
beauty of the new build- 
ings is this fine school cen- 
ter. Church services are 
held here until a perma- 
nent new edifice can be 


erected 
! 
| P ON the plateaus of the west- 
ir ern Allegheny Mountains of 


7) first of the United States Home- 
steads for the rehabilitation of un- 
“---* fortunate and destitute families. In 
ib Ao 4 beautiful valley edged with West 
Virginia hills, with blue skies over- 
head, with dark, rich soil underfoot 
and with black coal buried underneath, is 
nestled Arthurdale through which the govern- 
ment proves that it cares for forgotten folk. 





By LESTER O. HOOKS 


Picturesquely situated is 
Arthurdale, W. Va., the 
first of the new home- 
steads established by the 
U. S. Government for the 
rehabilitation of destitute 
families 


Today a group of 165 modern homes, each 
with a’ plot of two-fifths of an acre for gardens, 
a group of six school buildings caring for the 
youth from the two-year-old kindergarteners up 
through high school, three factory buildings to 
employ the fathers and the young men, a small 
well-equipped hospital with its resident doctor 
and two nurses, a community center for meet- 
ings and recreation, an administration unit, a 
cooperative store and filling station, a beautiful 
20-room inn, a forge for the reproduction of old 
American pewter, a loom room where the art of 
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American hand weaving is taught, a beautiful 
and spacious park, all of this connected by a 
well-planned and well-cared for road system— 
this is Arthurdale. 

But as yet there is no church building. No 
house of God challenges the souls of God. The 
Arthurdale project begun in 1933 had no pastor 
until 1937 and not until December, 1939, was 
there a resident, full-time religious worker there. 

What mean all these buildings, this host of 
families, this progressive school system, this 
modern hospital, these businesses and all the 
administrative staff? Why a farm manager, an 
expert in home economics, a doctor and nurses 
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with a health association, 15 highly trained 
teachers and these government workers? Yes, 
what mean all this material equipment and all 
this trained personnel without the church and 
the religion of Jesus Christ to interpret it all? 

Until 1937, there had been no one at Arthur- 
dale to minister to the spiritual needs of the. 
people in a continuous and full-time capacity. 
This statement does not belittle some of the 
worth-while work done by the various organiza- 
tions of a divided Protestantism yet it does 
frankly recognize that a united Protestantism 
did not furnish a guidance proportionate to the 
educational and material leadership. 

It must not be forgotten that a Sunday school 
was started by a group of the homesteaders be- 
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fore they had been brought to Arthurdale and 
when they were temporarily housed at Bretz. 
At the Arthurdale Community Center a denomi- 
nation known as the Church of God maintained 
a Sunday school and an occasional preaching 
service. This Sunday school was ultimately to 
grow into a Community Church. There was also 
an attempt to meet the needs of the people when 
the bus called at the homes of the folk to take 
them to the Methodist Church services a mile 
away. One must speak of the faithful work done 
by the Lutherans and the Society of Friends 
and by the United Brethren and Reformed 
Churches. Methodism recognized its responsi- 





























The congregation of the Arthurdale Home Mission Community church, an interdenominational project in church comity 


bility and from its missionary money aided the 
pastor at Reedsville to work in the homestead 
community. It was under the leadership of this 
pastor and the many other church leaders of the 
community that a Community Church was or- 
ganized in January 1937 and the new church 
assumed a partial support of the Reedville 
Methodist pastor for his part-time service. 
Nevertheless, the first four years of this gov- 
ernment homestead project had no community 
leader serving for full time. There was no resi- 
dent pastor to befriend people. There was no 
church leader to live in their midst and en- 
courage and counsel them in the laws of God. 
Thus grew Arthurdale, a splendidly earnest 
attempt to meet the material wants of a needy 
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folk, but with too little done to interpret the 
spiritual assets of life. As they built their houses 
and planted their gardens and gathered in their 
councils, there was no leader who spoke, “Thus 
saith the Lord, your God.” One of the old 
church fathers has said, ‘Be not one to extend 
your hands to receive and to withdraw them 
from giving.”’ The church was not there to main- 
tain that balance of getting and giving. 

This Arthurdale came from the reclaimed land 
on the old Arthurdale plantation. It had its 
inception when 1,128 acres near the village of 
Reedsville was, purchased from the Arthur 
family. The tract had one time been a part of 
the plantation of Col. George Fairfax, aide to 
General George Washington. Colonel Fairfax 
hewed a fine home out of the wilderness when 
the war was over and he was permitted to super- 
vise his plantation. 

But to know Arthurdale, one must know 
Seott’s Run from which many of the mining 
families came. There one sees whole families liv- 
ing in two tiny squalid rooms, with rain leaking 
through the roof so that on rainy days buckets 
must be set on the beds to catch the pouring 
rain. One must drink from wells or springs. down 
at the bottom of the steep hillside where the 
drainage from outdoor toilets and crude barns 
seeps through to this water supply. To know 
Scott’s Run is to know pitiful, human existence. 

Camp after camp consists of only a collection 
of hovels on the black dusty hillsides. All around 





One of the first 50 new homesteads which the gov- 
ernment constructed at Arthurdale 
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Platform and pulpit in the school assembly room as it 
appears for church services on Sunday 


are rusting abandoned mining tipples, and 
mountainous slag heaps. In numerous dirty 
little joints men and boys gather for their 
recreation. Broken windows yawn from broken 
down stores. Let your eyes wander to the trash 
and litter everywhere mingled with decrepit 
advertising. Talk with listless and _ broken 
spirited fathers. Gaze upon the toil-worn and 
ailing mothers. Hold in your arms the pre-aged 
and underfed little children. This is Scott’s Run. 

Now behold a dream at Arthurdale at least 
partially fulfilled. See there water that runs and 
is pure. Look at ample and beautifully kept lawns 
and garden spots. The people love and keep 
their homes. There is another dream toward 
which the leaders have struggled almost suc- 
cessfully, to enable these fathers to work at 
living wages in industries other than at mines 
already overcrowded; to ease the burdens of 
mothers and to give the family good medical 
service; to give little children their inherent 
rights to a chance. 

These people are naturally religious, although 
extremely individualistic. The great majority 
has at some time been associated with a church, 
but for the most part it is little more than a 
memory. Their Christianity has been tied up to 
two differing conceptions, denominations and 
neighborliness. 

A recent survey of the group shows that there 
are 16 different denominations from almost as 
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many separate communities. Most of the people 
have been reared with the idea that their de- 
nomination is the true church as witnessed by 
the story of a revivalist who last winter illus- 
trated in this fashion his statement that his 
denomination was the true church. On the 
blackboard beside the pulpit he drew a vine. 
On it was the miracle of a bunch of grapes, an 
apple, a pumpkin, a banana and a peach. Then 
he said, “‘ This vine is Christ and should produce 
only grapes, but look, here are peaches and 
pumpkins and apples and bananas. The peaches 
are Catholics, the pumpkins are the Baptists, 
the bananas are the Methodists, the apples are 
the Presbyterians.”” Then he proceeded to show 
how his particular denomination was the bunch 
of grapes, the true fruit of Christ. Religious 
thinking geared to such preaching, plus the 
“marrying-burying” preacher ministry has 
formed much of the basis for scepticism about 
the church. 

In contrast with this denominationalism there 
has been shown a very beautiful spirit of neigh- 
borliness. A neighbor is sick at harvest or plant- 
ing time. Then the group of men gather and 
reap the harvest or put in the crops. Death or a 
long series of illnesses breaks up the family 
morale and everyone is concerned and praying 
for recovery in their own ways or is asking, 
“What can I do to help?” Many bear witness 
that this is the most remarkable community in 
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which they have ever lived or heard of when 
people are suffering. Out of such contrasting 
elements the new church has had its roots. 

In the early history of Arthurdale a few de- 
voted people started a Sunday school. They 
carried on with occasional preaching services 
with ministers from various denominations. This 
little group caught the significance of the new 
community made up of such diverse elements 
of thinking and living, and insisted that the 
church be a community organization in which 
all shades of belief might fellowship. But this 
little group having such excellent leadership in 
every other department of life, had no trained 
religious leadership. 

Finally in January, 1937, the Arthurdale 
Community Church was organized and the 
pastor of the Reedsville Methodist Church was 
invited to assist them. Until September, 1939, 
this arrangement continued. Then the Home 
Mission Council was invited to cooperate with 
the church to locate a full-time pastor. In De- 
cember, 1939, the writer was called from Ft. 
Ann, N. Y., to become the first resident, full- 
time pastor. The community soon became aware 
that a church was in its midst. Foundations were 
prayerfully laid to make the church a living 
force in the community. A little parish paper 
made its appearance. Conflicting stories began 
to appear about why the pastor was there 
and the community became church conscious. 





A part of last summer’s vacation Bible school pupils and teachers __ 
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Then began the uphill task of introducing a 
Christian church program on Sundays to a com- 
munity that was hardened to the unusual, for 
it was an unusual community. It became the 
task of the pastor to build a church upon vital 
living religion for every day that warms the 
spirit and challenges the heart to mighty en- 
deavor. It is not an easy task to introduce a 
church program into a community which is al- 
ready loaded with organizations and which for 
six years has been taught to function without 
a church. Gradually the church is being built 
with the inculcation of certain ideals that the 
people are responsible for the church, that the 
people must extend their hands to give, and that 
the people are co-laborers with God. Somewhat 
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dimly, saved folk are beginning to realize that 
they are here to be a friend, not to be befriended. 

A living, throbbing church in Arthurdale, 
serving God and saving human souls, is strug- 
gling for expression in a community where never 
before was a church recognized as an integral 
part of its life. A crowded Church school, a 
unified worship which overwhelmingly belongs 
to children, a young people’s society of alive and 
anxious youth, all are calling the adults to 
service. They are slow to offer themselves upon 
the altar for Christ’s tasks, but they will! And 
thus the church of Christ is being built upon the 
basis that we are all one in Christ, and belatedly 
the spiritual has come to enrich and glorify the 
other aspects of life at Arthurdale. 
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HISTORY REPEATS! 


Who Wrote the Following? 


To the first 10 readers who identify the original author, Misstons offers a year’s free subscription 


Note.—The following paragraphs are a com- 
pilation by Dr. John Haynes Holmes of New 
York’s Community Church, of extracts from a 
famous book written 1,500 years ago. They were 
read by Dr. Holmes to his congregation on a 
recent Sunday as applicable with devastating 
realism to the present world situation. The orig- 
inal author will be announced in the neat 
issue.—Ep. 


OW, in the wars, victory still hovering 
doubtfully betwixt the two sides, and two 
mighty and powerful nations using all their 
might and power to reciprocal ruin, how many 
petty kingdoms perished therein? How many 
fair cities were demolished, or afflicted, or 
utterly lost? How far did this disastrous con- 
tention spread, to the ruin of so many realms 
and great estates? How many ships were sunk 
at sea by fight and tempest? What store of men 
were there that perished? How often were the 
conquerors on either side conquered? 

But all too tedious were it to relate the 
slaughters of both nations, who had so many 
fights both far and near, that by their own 
confessions the conquerors were ever more like 
to the conquered than otherwise, For. what Joes 


conquering, or being conquered, hurt, or profit 
men’s lives, manners, or dignities? Only the 
gods of hell are profited thereby, being enriched 
by this unceasing world of men who, in following 
these bloody and unrelenting wars, do nothing 
but act the devil’s revels, and prepare banquets 
for the infernal spirits. 

Yet are these wars ever renewed under so 
many several kings, which when they seemed to 
be ended in victory, began so often again in 
slaughters, and after combinations and leagues 
of states, broke out all afresh. 

If all the kings of the earth, and all people, 
princes, judges, and even the very. soldiers, 
would but hear and regard well the good rules 
and precepts of the Christian religion, their na- 
tions would not only adorn this earth below 
with peace, but ascend up into the very heavens 
with glory. But because this man doth not hear, 
and that man doth not heed, and the third doth 
despise it, calamities befall to wicked nations, 
which we must bear with patience, awaiting by 
our sufferance the coming of that royal and im- 
perial commonwealth, the Kingdom of God, 
when the will of Almighty God is our only law, 
and his law our only will. 
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Not Despair but Opportunity 


At its mid-year meeting in Chicago, December 2-3, 1940, the Council 
on Finance and Promotion surveys realistically the world situation 
and its new significance for the world service of Northern Baptists 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


O GROUP of people can meet anywhere in 
America today without feeling the overpower- 
ing impact of the world situation. That we are 

living in an age of shattering changes and world revo- 
lution was markedly evident in the program of the 
midyear meeting of the Council on Finance and 
Promotion in Chicago. “Four or five times in history 
there has come an hour like this,’ declared Dr. 
D. R. Sharpe. “This is the greatest and most cata- 
clysmic of all. Yet it is always in such revolutionary 
periods that the creative tides of a new world order 
rush in to determine tomorrow’s life. In such an hour 
we must summon people back to God. The church 
in America must keep alive a faith in God.” For two 
days, December 2-3, the Council, which consists of 27 
representative pastors, officers and secretaries of the 
various city, state and national boards, met to con- 
sider the world situation and how it is affecting today 
and will condition tomorrow the world service of 
Northern Baptists. 

There was a noticeable absence of discussion over 
matters of lesser importance, little debate over or- 
ganizational details, and questions of policy which in 
other years would have been of immense importance 
to some people. Here under the strain and pressure of 
world upheaval, even a plan of promotional re-organ- 
ization whereby districts or regions for promotion are 
to take the place of separate state areas, was quickly 
adopted. In normal times such change in policy 
would have occasioned endless debate. Like the fa- 
mous movie, “gone with the wind”’ are the concerns 
of yesterday, the secretarial worries, the little ways 
of inadequately trying to do big things. 

Perhaps the opening devotional address of Rev. 
E. W. Bloomquist of Clarksburg, W. Va., helped to 
create this serious atmosphere and spirit. What reply 
has the Christian today, he asked, to the ancient 
question of the psalmist, ‘Where is now thy God?”’ 
The answer must be strong, positive, unwavering. 
God is still on His throne. He has not abdicated His 
sovereignty. The war reveals that His laws still rule 
the affairs of men. He is in history. Moral forces are 
still the ultimate forces in the universe. He is in the 
midst of today’s suffering and agony, compassionately 





near all who know suffering and grief. And He is still 
redemptively at work in our world and in our day. 
It was a superb introduction to the evening pro- 
gram feature which set forth the world situation and 
its challenge to the world Christian mission, to 
American Christianity, and to the ministry of 
mercy. Speaking on the first topic, Dr. J. W. Decker 
described the war as a world revolution, “a solvent 
in which the whole pre-war world is being disinte- 
grated and dissolved.” Out of it a new world must 
emerge. True beyond all original conception has 
proved to be the great statement of the Madras 
World Missionary Conference, “The church must 
live and give life in a world shaken to its founda- 
tions.”’ Not only is the world shaken to its founda- 
tions; its very foundations are gone. This means not 
despair but opportunity, provided the Christian 
message is relevant and pertinent to the world’s 
needs. The gospel has this relevancy, affirmed Dr. 
Decker in a brilliant summary. It offers the only basis 
for the world’s moral life. It maintains the dignity and 
worth of the individual which must ever be the true 
basis for democracy. It offers love and cooperation 
as the enduring principle of social cohesion. It brings 
mercy and healing in a world in which men kill and 
destroy. So evident is this truth in China that the 
only danger Christianity faces in China today is the 
danger of becoming too popular! And finally in a world 
of strife the church builds up a world Christian 
fellowship. : 
Geared into this address like the smooth, silent 
cogs of a perfectly functioning machine was the 
matchless analysis of the challenge to American 
Christianity by Dr. G. Pitt Beers, who utilized Dr. 
Decker’s last point as the first point of his own ad- 
dress. This world fellowship, warned he, depends on 
Christian fellowship here in America. It needs only a 
spark to set off a violent conflagration of bigotry and 
race prejudice. And the church in America faces the 
overwhelming challenge of the growing spirit of 
cynicism and hopelessness. Paganism includes a be- 
lief that physical force is a greater power than sacrifi- 
cial love. That type of paganism, said Dr. Beers, is on 
the ascendant. America today enters a new period 
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in history with 200,000 in the American air force, 
600,000 in a standing army and 1,000,000 young men 
in training camps. Peace-time military conscription 
is only a symptom of a total situation. No church or 
denomination has yet envisaged what this means as a 
gigantic home mission task in the selection of the 
right type of chaplains and in the ministry of churches 
near army camps. Moreover, the war is pushing the 
American continent into a unit as never before. Yet 
the Christian churches have not even begun to face 
the need and opportunity in Latin America. These 
new and suddenly emerging aspects of American life 
meant big opportunity, which made a pessimistic 
outlook impossible and a realistic view imperative. 

Once more the invisible gears of program machin- 
ery functioned smoothly and silently, as Dr. Jesse R. 
Wilson brought the world’s challenge to mercy and 
service. In bold, graphic word pictures he described 
the 45,000,000 Chinese uprooted from their homes 
and trekking westward; the 30,000,000 people in 
Europe doomed to starvation; the 3,000,000 home- 
less, despairing prisoners of war; the destitute British 
Baptist missions; the “orphan missions” of other 
lands in Europe in which 4,000 missionaries depend 
on American generosity for food and shelter; the 
European Baptists in war areas; and the hordes of 
refugees cast adrift like flotsam and jetsam on the 
rising tide of human misery. All these people are 
being aided by the World Relief Committee toward 
whose ministry, unfortunately, only $75,000 has 
thus far been contributed. 

An earnest, serious-minded group of Baptists re- 
tired to their hotel rooms that night, feeling a little 
more keenly the poignant reality of the world crisis, 
and bearing in mind the closing admonition of Dr. 
Earl Frederick Adams that “we know the world 
crisis exists; our minds tell us that it is there; but we 
have not yet felt it with sufficient intensity and agony 
of soul.” 

The next day was devoted to an extended review of 
the work of the various agencies in the unified budget. 
Each board or society had an able spokesman who in 
a carefully prepared, tersely stated, and vigorously 
presented address set forth its needs. It was a mas- 
terly survey, one of the most gripping in many years, 
for the Editor has attended all mid-year meetings 
since the original General Board of Promotion of the 
New World Movement had its first meeting in Chi- 
cago in 1919, more than 20 years ago. Space limita- 
tions preclude more than brief reference to each. 

Speaking in behalf of the Ministers and Mission- 
aries Benefit Board, new Executive Director M. 
Forest Ashbrook listed 1,243 relief beneficiaries aided 
last year and 1,156 persons to whom pensions and dis- 
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ability benefits were paid, a total of 2,399 people 
dependent on the board. Toward its work the de- 
nomination last year contributed only $130,248. The 
percentage of the missionary dollar allocated to the 
board had dropped from 8.29% in 1926-1927 to only 
5.54% last year. Obviously greatly increased contri- 
butions and a larger endowment fund are essential if 
this needy ministry is to be maintained. 

A college president was spokesman for the Board of 
Education. From Sioux Falls College came Presi- 


, dent W. P. Behan to analyze the critical situation 


among Baptist colleges. Three colleges and three 
seminaries are desperately in need of help; yet there 
is no possibility in the present unified budget program 
of giving them assistance. Last year only $65,000 was 
allocated to all Baptist colleges and seminaries. No 
single institution received more than $5,000. Either 
the institutions must receive more, or the State 
Conventions must provide for them, or a huge en- 
dowment campaign must be undertaken, or the col- 
leges must return to the former undesirable method 
of competitive, financial campaigns with no regard 
for any other interest. Unless something is done, Dr. 
Behan warned, many will go out of existence. The 
time, money, and equipment invested in them will be 
lost. Or they will become municipal or state institu- 
tions, their support coming from undenominational 
sources and their Baptist affiliation ended. 

City missions were represented by Dr. D. R. 
Sharpe of Cleveland, Ohio, who painted an ominous 
picture of the terrific losses to denominational 
strength by the population movement from cities to 
suburbs where Baptists had not had the vision and 
foresight to erect churches. The whole Baptist world 
service of tomorrow depends vitally on the establish- 
ment of a new home base. Yet, on the present basis of 
giving, nothing like that can be accomplished. 

Secretary Paul Judson Morris of Ohio spoke for the 
State Conventions and stressed the migrant labor 
problem, new communities around munitions facto- 
ries and airplane plants, and the military training 
camps, all of which presented opportunities never 
envisaged in other years when state conventions 
existed largely to help small churches and to support 
missionary effort in remote areas. 

In serious mood, Miss Janet S. McKay of the 
Woman’s Foreign Mission Society emphasized the 
amazing new opportunity along the Burma Road, 
perhaps today the world’s most famous and widely 
known highway, the ominous development in Japan 
where the Woman’s Committee of the Japan Baptist 
Convention was dissolved because the government 
wants an all-inclusive woman’s movement which will 
likely stamp Baptists as unpatriotic if they do not 
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join, and the magnificent service of women mission- 
aries in China. They are carrying on with marvelous 
endurance and fine Christian spirit. “The situation is 
fraught with great danger to all Americans here, but 
we carry on,” was the last report from Shanghai. 

Dr. Jesse R. Wilson supplemented Miss McKay’s 
presentation by reminding the Council that the fol- 
lowing Sunday (December 8th) was the 100th anni- 
versary of the sailing of David Livingstone to Africa. 
Baptists today need the spirit of Livingstone if they 
are to maintain their foreign mission work on a scale 
to meet the world’s needs. They have the men, for 
Dr. Wilson while in Chicago interviewed three pro- 
spective candidates for missionary service. They have 
the money, but they do not contribute as they should 
and could. The Livingstone spirit still lives among the 
missionaries as evidenced by the lonely pioneer Buker 
twins in Burma and the Young brothers now serving 
in that immense newly opened Burma Road area. 

Using a clever alliteration, Miss Alice W. S. Brim- 
son built her presentation around the letter D and 
pictured the Despairs, Delights, and Desires in the 
work of the Woman’s Home Mission Society. Among 
the despairs was the growing hatred against Japanese 
on the Pacific Coast. Among the delights was the 
payment of a $6,000 insurance policy which permitted 
new construction following a hurricane at the Mather 
School. Among the desires was a training school in 
Puerto Rico and new missionaries for various fields. 
‘Baptists need new lessons in arithmetic,”’ she con- 
cluded. “In the budget they have become experts in 
division and subtraction. They need to know again 
the delights of addition and multiplication.” 

Dr. G. Pitt Beers closed this exceedingly informing 
review. Speaking now for the Home Mission Society, 
he stressed the mitiistry of evangelism in these faith- 
disturbing times, the ministry to underprivileged 
people, and the help that home missions must give to 
new communities where churches are in process of 
establishment. Among specific needs he cited a mis- 
sion high school in Haiti where, presumably by coinci- 
dence although the suspicion is otherwise, any Baptist 
girl who attends a Catholic high school and who fails 
to take her first communion somehow fails also to 
pass the final school examinations. He closed with 
several human interest stories illustrating vividly the 
importance of trained Christian leadership among the 
various racial groups. 

Against the background of this impressive survey 
of Baptist world service, Dr. Adams in his closing 
remarks urged the need of faith, hope, courage and 
optimism. His plea for an immediate strong, sus- 
tained effort to raise the unified budget now should be 
heeded by every church. It is a bad Baptist habit to 
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delay raising the missionary budget until the usual 
year-end high pressure effort of March and April. 
This year especially, nobody knows but that world 
conditions in April may make any budget campaign 
extraordinarily difficult. 

While the Council was in session, other committees 
and commissions were also holding their mid-year 
meetings, such as the Council on Christian Social 
Progress, the Council on World Evangelization, the 
Budget Committee, the Finance Committee, and the 
Convention’s General Council. Among themajoritems 
of business of the General Council was a discussion of | 
Lay Workers’ Pensions, now a problem of grave con- 
cern to thousands of Baptist churches because of the 
federal government’s social security legislation. An- 
other item was the forthcoming Convention in 
Wichita, Kansas. Dates are May 20-25, 1941. Ar- 
rangements, program, hotel assignments, registration 
details, and numerous other matters had to be con- 
sidered. In customary executive session from which 
visitors, board secretaries and others graciously ab- 
sented themselves, and by secret ballot the Council 
elected Dr. Daniel A. Poling of Philadelphia as 
preacher of the Convention sermon and President 
Gordon Palmer, also of Philadelphia, as alternate. 

At the conclusion of the Council session, President 
E. J. Millington read a profoundly stirring letter 
from Secretary M. E. Aubrey of London who de- 
scribed the terrible difficulties under which British 
Baptists are now maintaining their church life. 
About 70 Baptist churches have been wrecked by 
German bombs. Reconstruction before the end of the 
war is impossible. Emergency repairs are costly. 
Life is disorganized. High taxes are applied to all 
incomes. Many pastors have not had their salaries 
paid in months. With such a terrifying picture before 
them, how can American Baptists complacently go 
about their own business, casually attending and 
meagerly supporting their own churches, maintain- 
ing a smug isolation and indifference? Ought they 
not feel ashamed of themselves? Ought they not 
determine to carry on in full strength their committed 
world service program and in addition through their 
Relief Committee do far more than they have done 
for the world’s agony and woe, and as an expression 
of fraternal sympathy for their denominational kins- 
men in England and in other parts of Europe, even 
Germany? The last word out of Germany, said Dr. 
Decker in his opening address, was a message from 
a German preacher, “The Christian bonds still 
hold!” The world Christian mission and the world 
fellowship of Baptists must be maintained. 

This is not a time for despair; it is a time of grand, 
glorious, and challenging opportunity. 
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Main entrance to the rere of the Clough Memorial Hospital at Ongole, South India 


Tuberculosis 

in India 

By Artuur G. Boces, M.D. 
Clough Memorial Hospital 


The greatest challenge to the 
medical profession in India is not 
malaria, or cholera, or leprosy, but 
tuberculosis. One hesitates to tell 
westerners of its ravages in India 
for fear of losing one’s reputation 
for honesty. But you have only to 
stop and consider: that the average 
Indian laborer (the usual victim) is 
incredibly poor, that the treatment 
of tuberculosis is long and very ex- 
pensive, that with rare exceptions 
there are no government or philan- 
thropic agencies to provide funds, 
and that the total number of sana- 
torium beds in India would care 
adequately for a population of 


3,000,000 instead of for 350,000,000 
We have hitherto done very little 
in Ongole to answer the challenge 
of this devastating scourge, but I 
am glad to say we have at last made 
a definite start. We added to our 
staff last year an Indian doctor 
with a year’s experience in the best 
sanatorium in India, an institution 
supported by about 10 missions 
jointly. He has entered into the 
treatment of these pathetic cases 
with enthusiasm and with en- 
couraging results. It is safe to say 
that already some lives have been 
saved, a good many others have 
been prolonged, and numerous 
sources of infection have been 
stopped. Our equipment as yet is 
minimum, consisting of artificial 
pneumothorax and X-ray, but we 
hope to add to it. The question of 


accommodation for tubercular pa- 
tients is a serious one in general 
hospital, but there is hope now of 
overcoming that obstacle also in 
the near future, as the next para- 
graph will show. 

Dr. and Mrs. L. N. Upjohn, of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., after hearing 
about some of the needs of our 
hospital, made a very generous 
gift last year of $10,000 which 
made possible an extension of the 
maternity ward by the addition of 
a labor room, a large extension to 
the operating rooms, a shadow-free 
surgical lamp, and a new X-ray. 
The latter will be as far ahead of 
our old X-ray bought in 1926 as 
the 1940 motor cars are ahead of 
the models of 1926. The new build- 
ings have added much needed 
space and facilities for work. We 
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have suffered for some years from 
congestion of traffic in the operat- 
ing rooms; the new extension pro- 
vides us with an additional operat- 
ing room, sterilizing room, and two 
other rooms. The work has only 
recently been completed, but al- 
ready on several occasions we have 
had all the rooms, new and old, 
in use simultaneously. Like many 
mission hospitals in India, ours has 
always had a strongly surgical 
bias. The Upjohn gift will also pro- 
vide wards for tubercular patients, 
both men and women. 

The identity of the Upjohns and 
their relationship to our hospital is 
both interesting and significant. 
Dr. Upjohn is head of the well 
known pharmaceutical firm bearing 
his name. Mrs. Upjohn is a daugh- 
ter of Dr. John E. Clough, for 40 
years “apostle to the Telugus,” 
whose name is held in saintly rev- 
erence and esteem in Ongole and 
throughout the surrounding coun- 
try. Mrs. Upjohn herself spent 
some years of her early life in 
Ongole. The Indian people, as 
well as ourselves, are pleased both 
by the gift and by the identity of 
the donors.—Ongole, South India. 


When Food Is Scarce 
in China 

The difficulty of securing food is 
one of the ever-present problems 
people here have to cope with. The 
value of the Chinese dollar has 
dropped to about one fourth of 
what it was 18 months ago which 
means that the cost of living has 
gone up almost as much. More- 
over, the Japanese control of rice is 
so rigid that people living here on 
our island across the bay from 
Swatow have great difficulty in 
buying and bringing home food. 

One of my activities during the 
last 10 months has been to try 
to ease that situation. I finally got 
permission from the Japanese to 
purchase 150 bags of rice a month 
to be imported from Hongkong. 


This quantity has enabled us to 
sell about 30 bags to the people of 
the village each month, not nearly 
enough, but still it does relieve 
the pressure. And I was able to 
sell it at a much lower price than 
was charged in Swatow. Now the 
Japanese officials declare that they 
are importing enough rice for all 
Swatow’s needs and refuse permits 
to import from Hongkong. Con- 
sequently we are having to buy 
through their puppet organization, 
at a much higher price, and we are 
allowed only 100 instead of 150 
bags, little more than enough for 
our employees. Fresh meat, fruits 
and vegetables here are also a 
difficult problem to secure, and are 
always expensive, so that many 
Chinese are being terribly under- 
nourished because they can’t af- 
ford to buy needed food. 

Chaochowfu has been one of the 
most stricken cities of our district. 
Months ago we were hearing of 
hundreds of people there starving 
to death because of scarcity and 
high cost. of rice. Some of us got 
busy and organized an interna- 
tional relief committee. To ac- 
complish it was an up-hill job, for 
there was apathy to overcome as 
well as a feeling that all efforts 
were futile. However, we finally 
succeeded, and there is such a com- 
mittee now at work. It has finally 
succeeded in getting permission 
from the Japanese authorities to 
buy and transport to Chaochowfu 
1,000 bags of rice for re-sale to 
the people there at cost. Money 
for this project has come from the 
American Advisory Committee in 
Shanghai, which is handling most 
of the money that you friends in 
the U.S.A. contribute for relief. 

We hope this project will con- 
tinue indefinitely, with the initial 
gift of money from the Advisory 
Committee being used as a re- 
volving fund for new purchases of 
rice to be resold.—Kenneth G. Ho- 
bart, Swatow, South China. 
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Fine Fellowship on a 
Trans-Pacific Voyage 


We are on the great Pacific 
Ocean on our way back to west 
China. During my furlough I have 
given 190 addresses in churches, 
conventions, Rotary Clubs, uni- 
versities, etc., to nearly 20,000 peo- 
ple. This does not include those 
reached in a radio broadcast. 

On board this steamer are many 
missionaries. With me are Mrs. 
Graham and our youngest daugh- 
ter Jean. With us are two new mis- 
sionaries, Rev. and Mrs. R. W. 
Schafer, who are going to West 
China. On board are also Dr. and 
Mrs. E. H. Cressy and Misses 
Proctor and Peterson of the East 
China Baptist Mission, and sev- 
eral Baptist missionaries returning 
to the Philippines. On board also 
are about 50 oriental students, 
most of them from China, but some 
from India and the Philippines. 
Nearly all are Christian leaders re- 
turning to positions of responsibil- 
ity. They have recently graduated 
from the universities of Scotland, 
Oxford, Harvard, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, Southern California, Cor- 
nell, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, the 
Boston School of Technology, and 
other institutions. Nearly all have 
the doctor’s degree. You can easily 
see that we have fine opportunities 
for fellowship. 

On board is also a Presbyterian 
missionary returning to North 
China who says that in that region 
a large number of Chinese have 
become Christians since the war 
began, and that often the largest 
numbers are baptised in the places 
that have suffered the most. An- 
other missionary who is in educa- 
tional work reports that as many 
have been converted through the 
Christian schools, in proportion to 
the number of missionaries em- 
ployed, as there have been in the 
churches—David C. Graham, 
Chengtu, West China. : 
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Typical pictures from the new annual reading book 


Each of the pictures on these 
two pages illustrates a read- 
able, interesting, and hu- 
manly appealing page from 
the annual reading book pub- 
lished by the Council on Fi- 
nance and Promotion. There 
is still time for you to procure 
copies for your church if 
you write promptly. Prior to 
1934 this annual publication 
was distributed free. A 
charge of 5 cents per copy is 
now made to help defray the 
cost of photographs, repro- 
duction, and printing 








ON THE PRECEDING PAGE 


Bright pupils in a mission school in 
Haiti being taught by visualization 


Crossing a flooded street in front 

of a Baptist mission school at the 

close of a day of tropical rain in 
Nicaragua 


ON THIS PAGE 


TOP: Bulwarks of American democracy 

today and tomorrow. Abraham Lincoln 

once said, “God must have loved common 
people for He made so many of them” 


CENTER: A college quartette, or rather a 
quintette, practicing at Colby College 


BOTTOM: Resplendent in its chaste, 

white, dignified New England architectural 

beauty stands the First Baptist Church in 
Bristol, Vermont 
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IT MEANS WHAT IT SAys! 


The literal fulfillment of a great command is one 
of the unexpected results of the second World War 


By P. H. J. LERRIGO 


T WAS asublime command; yet Jesus knew that no 
single individual could fulfill it literally. We could 
not, of course, go into all the world even if we wanted 
to; we could go only into a part of the world. Hence 
the Great Commission was addressed to his followers 
collectively. 

American Baptists have taken His words seriously 
and have tried to gear their lives to the spirit and 
practice of this great cooperative project. When the 
great world call first awakened them they were few in 
number, only 188,215 in the whole of North America. 
They began work in Burma in 1813. Today, after 
127 years, their missions in Asia and Africa number 
ten, and they cooperate in ten European countries. 

God has set his approval on these efforts. Today 
there are 3,338 organized churches with 377,281 
members in our ten mission fields abroad; 3,839 
schools with 156,072 students; 32 hospitals and 62 
dispensaries giving 350,000 treatments each year; 
approximately 10,000 native colleagues cooperate 
with our 508 missionaries. 

But even so, we have not succeeded literally in 
going into all the world. Suddenly, however, a new 
world situation unexpectedly advances us immeas- 
urably nearer to the ideal of loyal Christian hearts, 
namely, the ability literally to go into all the world. 
Out of the horrible holocaust of world war has come 
a fuller opportunity of fulfilling Christ’s command 
than ever before. 

A great Christian world peril proves the inspiring 
occasion for advance. Because of the overturn of 
European governments, the missions supported by 
the Christian constituencies of lands now at war are 
in danger of blacking out. In many cases their income 
from the supporting lands has ceased. One seventh of 
all the foreign mission work in the world, with 4,000 
missionaries and their colleagues, is bereft of support. 
Regular expenditures for the imperilled work were 
$5,000,000 per year. 

Although Great Britain and other stricken lands 
have nobly endeavored to render aid, the only re- 
maining great area of the world relatively untouched 
by the war is America. A startling challenge now 
automatically presents itself to American Christians. 
We who are so richly blessed must save these threat- 
ened mission fields for the duration of the war. 


What does this mean to Baptists? In the name of 
Christ we have thus far occupied ten fields in non- 
Christian lands. Today we are offered a special inter- 
est in mission work covering great missionary areas 
of the world hitherto entirely unfamiliar to us, such 
as the Netherlands Indies with its 143 missionaries, 
including 64 interned, 3,889 native pastors and lead- 
ers and 1,000,000 communicants; Madagascar with 
70 missionaries cut off from the outside world but 
going forward on a bare subsistence basis; Urundi 
and Ruanda in the heart of Africa where Danish 
missionaries are temporarily sustained by aid from 
colleagues in other missions; New Guinea with the 
Lutheran work facing possible collapse but refusing 
to accept defeat; Rhenish missions in China; French 
missionaries in Barotseland, the Cameroons and the 
New Hebrides; Moravians in Labrador and Tan- 
ganyika; Finnish missionaries in India and many 
others. The list is too long to reproduce in full. 

Through our emergency gifts these brethren of 
other Christian names become our representatives. 
Through supporting them by prayer and funds our 
fulfillment of the command, “Go ye into all the 
world,” has immeasurably expanded. Their inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures may differ in minor re- 
spects from ours. Their manner of worship may not 
be the same. Yet we have been fellowshipping with 
them in the gospel for decades. Now they become in 
a new sense part of our missionary family. We may 
now pray intelligently not only for our own Baptist 
fields, but also for Australasia, the East Indies, Al- 
giers, Kenya and many other areas. 

The International Missionary Council was born 
“for such a time as this,”’ and through its agency we 
are able to exercise this fuller ministry. Endangered 
missions the world over appeal to it, and through its 
established contacts all American evangelical denom- 
inations can cooperate in saving this great work. 

The Baptist World Relief Committee presents this 
project as one of the great world needs requiring 
relief. It takes its place with starving China and war- 
stricken Europe in its call on Baptist generosity. 

Through our gifts to this great cause we may come 
nearer than ever before to fulfilling the Master’s 
command, “Go ye into all the world” —provided, of 
course, and a moment’s reflection will make it clear 
that this proviso is essential, that we continue and 
increase our support of our regular missionary work. 
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New Year's Eve 


And Eight Young Men in Prison 


HILE millions of Americans in solemn 
worship or in boisterous revelry celebrate 
the arrival of the New Year, eight former stu- 
dents in New York’s Union Theological Semi- 
nary sleep in a federal prison for refusal to 
register in America’s peace time conscription. 
Regardless of difference of opinion over their 
action, two facts are clear. One is that they 
disobeyed a law passed by democratic process. 
The other fact is likewise clear. These young 
men are not “draft dodgers.” They are “draft 
objectors” who obeyed the dictates of con- 
science. “The teachings of Jesus Christ and the 
will of God allow us no compromise with our 
convictions,” explained one of them to the 
federal judge who sentenced them. Peace-time 
military conscription for them was the first 
step toward American totalitarianism. So they 
took their stand against it. In these days of 
cheap and easy American Christianity it ought 
to be profoundly stirring to discover that 
Americans are willing to go to prison for Chris- 
tian convictions. During the past ten years 
American newspapers have glorified the priests 
and ministers in German concentration camps 
who opposed nazi totalitarianism. Now our own 
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ministers are in prison because they refused to 
comply with the peace-time conscription system 
that America imported from Europe. Of course 
the patriotic argument here is that the German 
ministers were right and the system was wrong, 
whereas here the ministers are wrong and the 
system is right because America was forced to 
adopt it by threats from Europe. But is the 
issue as simple as all that? Who is really compe- 
tent to pass judgment? 

A classic picture of other years, a favorite in 
many a Christian home, showed a beautiful 
Christian girl in ancient Rome being urged by 
her friends and particularly her sorrowing lover 
to renounce her faith in Christ. All that was 
asked of her was a token of repudiation, merely 
throwing a bit of incense into the sacred flame 
on Caesar’s altar. The penalty for disobedience 
to that type of conscription was death in the 
coliseum. Should ithe eight young men in prison 
have renounced their Christian conviction by 
giving a token of obedience to peace-time mili- 
tary conscription? In humanity’s long and 
weary trek through the jungle of savagery and 
war, always there are trail blazers out in ad- 
vance of the crowd who gladly pay the price 
for their adventurous pioneering. What will be 
the verdict of history after the madness and 
hysteria of these terrible years has given way to 
a new era of sanity and stability? 


How Can Democracy Survive in Europe 
If Its Democratic People Starve? 


INCERELY believing that the power of 
naziism will thereby be crushed, a third 
group of bishops and professors in a published 
statement approve the starvation of 30,000,000 
innocent people including 10,000,000 children, 
in the conquered countries of Europe. 
Something apparently is wrong with the logic 
of church and seminary leaders who acquiesce 
in such ruthless starvation. Who guarantees to 
them that the deaths of millions of conquered 
people will thereby destroy the nazi system? 
How can this be a war to restore liberty to small 
nations if their people are allowed to starve? 
When the inhabitants are dead, to whom will 
the recovered liberty be restored? Like ourselves 
the people of Holland, Belgium, Denmark, 
Norway, and France have exemplified the 
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democratic way of life. How can democracy re- 
main alive in Europe if its democratic people 
starve to death? The Europe of tomorrow will 
then be determined by the totalitarian survivors 
and not by the democratic dead. The nazis will not 
feed these people. Must Americans descend to 
the nazi level and callously see them die? Once 
again let it be strongly emphasized that nothing 
should be permitted to aid the nazi war machine 
or to prolong the barbarous conflict in Europe 
even for an hour. Mr. Herbert Hoover recog- 
nizes that overwhelming American sentiment. 
He asks only that the plan be given a trial. 
Germany must agree to its strict conditions. If 
one carload of food is confiscated by the nazi 
army, the entire project would instantly be 
terminated. It is difficult to see how the passage 
of properly certified neutral food ships through 
England’s blockade would destroy the efficacy 
of that weapon. Moreover, as The Commonweal 
(Roman Catholic paper) expressed it, 

In America’s giving assistance to Britain, there are 
some weapons that are simply too inhuman. And 
the starvation of innocent civilians, maiming a whole 
generation in vanquished lands, is one of them. 


Finally there is the Christian duty to relieve 
suffering. Nobody ever suggested that the Good 
Samaritan by his deed of mercy encouraged the 
Jericho Road robbers to further aggression. 
Fortunately American public opinion is begin- 
ning to register. Newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles, radio commentators, and particularly the 
religious press are urging approval of Mr. Hoov- 
er’s plan. Church bodies are taking favorable 
action. To the lasting credit of Northern Bap- 
tists their own World Relief Committee was 
the first to arouse sympathy for these people. 
Let the naval and military strategists doom to 
starvation whomever they wish. Under no cir- 
cumstances can a Christian concur in the hunger 
of 10,000,000 innocent children. If Christianity 
in an emergency like this must temporarily be 
put on the shelf, then it had better be thrown 
permanently out of the window. 


The Missing Essential 
in America’s Good Neighbor Policy 
HE November meeting of New York’s 


Foreign Policy Association had for its pro- 
gram, “Hemisphere Defense.”’ Three speakers 
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discussed the relations of the United States and 
South America. A State Department official 
from Washington urged political cooperation 
and economic collaboration in support of the 
government’s declared “Good Neighbor Pol- 
iey.”’ A university professor, just returned from 
an extended tour of South America, warned that 
the “Good Neighbor Policy” could easily be- 
come “sugar-coated American imperialism” and 
would thus defeat its purpose. So he stressed 
larger cultural relations, a higher type of Ameri- 
can business and government personnel, and 
extensive “propaganda”’ for democracy. He de- 
plored the meagre appropriations from Congress 
for these cultural relationships as contrasted 
with the millions allocated for financial coopera- 
tion and the billions authorized for military de- 
fense. The third speaker was a cultured, widely 
travelled Argentinian who pleaded for hemi- 
spheric unity, alleging that South American soli- 
darity had been frustrated by the selfishness of 
the upper classes, the ambitions of egotistic dic- 
tators, and the exploitation of the resources of 
South America by imperialist nations. 

During the course of this interesting, highly 
informing afternoon, one factor of cardinal im- 
portance in any international good neighbor re- 
lationship today was not even mentioned! Not one 
of the three speakers had anything to say about 
the Christian missionary enterprise as transcend- 
ing all other schemes, conferences, cultural rela- 
tionships, and military alliances, in promoting 
good neighborliness between the United States 
and South America. Was this lack of missionary 
reference due to ignorance on the part of the 
three speakers, or to fear of the Roman Catholic 
Church because South America is nominally 
Catholic, or to a realization that American 
Protestant churches have thus far done so little 
missionary work beyond the Panama Canal that 
its results are of negligible significance? 

In these terrible times when good neighborli- 
ness is urgently needed in the western hemi- 
sphere because of the spread of alien ideologies 
so foreign to the spirit and genius of democracy, 
it is a tragic anomaly that the one agency which 
can contribute most to a genuine, sound, and 
enduring “good neighbor policy”’ should be im- 
potent because of lack of support and interest by 
American Christians. 
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Editorial « Comment 


@ At a conference which the Editor recently at- 
tended in Washington, a representative of the 
Department of Justice was explaining the status of 
the conscientious objector to war as prescribed in the 
recently passed Military Conscription Law. He as- 
sured those present that in full accord with the pro- 
visions in the law, the government would deal fairly 
and justly with “all conscientious objectors to 
participation in this war.” Was that innocent little 
definite article this merely an unintentional slip of 
the tongue, or did the speaker unconsciously reflect 
an opinion in high government circles that the United 
States is going to get into this war in Europe? The 
16,000,000 young men who registered on October 
16th, the thousands on their way to training camps, 
and their fathers and mothers, would like to know. 


@® The customary New Year’s Eve celebration in 
American cities received a merited rebuke by Dean 
Milo H. Gates of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
in New York City, when he deplored the secular wel- 
come to the New Year as “a riotous bacchanalia, 
made hideous by raucous horns, every sort of silly 
and foolish thing, throwing of confetti and wearing of 
clownish hats and showing off the exhibitionism of 
morons. It seems tragic that after nineteen Christian 
centuries there should still be the terrific difference 
between the watch-night service observed in the 
churches and the celebration in hotels, restaurants, 
night clubs and saloons.” What is hopeful is that 
while the latter type of celebration seems not to be 
waning, that in the churches seems to be increasing. 


@ Negro Baptists in the United States lost an out- 
standing leader in the death of Dr. L. K. Williams, 
pastor of Olivet Baptist Church in Chicago, and 
Vice-President of the Baptist World Alliance. He was 
instantly killed in an airplane crash while flying 
from Chicago to Flint, Mich., for a speaking engage- 
ment. Born in Eufaula, Ala., he was educated at 
Bishop College in Texas and at Arkansas Baptist 
College and Selma University. Ordained as a Baptist 
minister in 1894, he served in pastorates in Marshall, 
Dallas, and Fort Worth, all in Texas. In 1916 he be- 
came pastor of Olivet Church in Chicago, reputed to 
be the largest Protestant church on earth, with its 
enrolment of more than 12,000 members. Following 
the Chicago race riots in 1919, he was appointed by 
Governor Lowden as Negro member of the Chicago 
Interracial Commission. Dr. Williams was an eloquent 
preacher and in frequent demand for addresses across 
the length and breadth of the United States. He 
worked tirelessly and courageously for better race 
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relations. He was deeply interested in the world fel- 
lowship of Baptists, attended the Baptist World 
Congresses at Atlanta, Detroit, Berlin, and Stock- 
holm, and served on various Baptist World Alliance 
committees. He was an outstanding example of 
Negro capacity, integrity, and leadership. 


® The Universal Week of Prayer, January 5-12, is 
again sponsored by the Department of Evangelism of 
the Federal Council of Churches. It should be of 
special significance to American Christians this year 
because of the world’s widespread agony. In this 
present situation only a manifestation of superhuman 
wisdom, love, reconciliation, and power, in response 
to the united intercession of the followers of Christ, 
can prevail. This year’s prayer topics have as their 
timely theme, Christ, the Answer to the World’s Need, 
and have been prepared by Dr. Robert E. Speer. 
Baptist Churches planning to observe the Week of 
Prayer or who wish to distribute the prayer topics 
among their members may procure copies at $2 per 
hundred on application to Department of Evangel- 
ism, Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

38 = BB 

THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 77 


OLpER THAN BABYLON 








HE year is new; but there is nothing new in 
liquor. Drinking customs may change, but drink- 
ing is older than Babylon. In Daniel 5:1 it is written, 


Belshazzar the king made a great feast to a thousand of 
his lords, and drank wine before the thousand. . . . And 
they brought the golden vessels that were taken out of the 
temple of the house of God which was at Jerusalem; and 
the king and his lords, his wives, and his concubines, drank 
from them. 


In a sermon Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick said, 


In drunkenness there is nothing new, however modernly 
we dress it in the garish setting of our cocktail hours. All 
the motives that lead to it, the sensations involved in it, 
the consequences that come from it, are thousands of years 
old. To see people, young and old, going native in un- 
bridled sensuality, following like sheep the drinking cus- 
toms of the time, and doing this in the name of being up to 
date, is not only morally, but also intellectually, disgusting. 
There is nothing new in sin. 


When America voted for the repeal of the 18th 
amendment, seven years ago, it voted nothing new. 
Repeal merely brought back that which in the days 
of Babylon was already old. 


Be 38 
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Mrs. Gardner Colby, 
President of the Wom- 
an’s Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Society, 
1871-1890 


A survey of the past 
seven decades in the 
world service of North- 
ern Baptist Women 


Three Score ‘inal Ten and Then? 
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Mrs. Robert Harris, 
President of the Wom- 
an’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society of the West, 
1871-1879 


The Clarendon Street Baptist 
Church of Boston, Mass., fa- 
mous for the long ministry of 
Adoniram Judson Gordon, 
where the Woman's Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society was organized on 
April 3, 1871. On April 3 of 
this year occurs its 70th 
anniversary 





N THOSE dark years before Thomas Edison 
exhibited his first electric lamp, 200 women 
met in the Clarendon Street Baptist 

Church of Boston, Mass., on April 3, 1871, “to 
consider the propriety of forming a general 
Woman’s Missionary Society” which should aid 
the American Baptist Missionary Union in pro- 
jecting the Light of the World further into the 
dark recesses of His world. Seven decades since 
that famous meeting have been establishing the 
“propriety” of the decision to organize the Soci- 
ety which has evolved, with the two great subse- 
quent Societies formed in Chicago and Cali- 
fornia, into our Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society. 

On April 3, 1941, at 3 p.m., thousands of Bap- 

tist women’s societies around the world, hun- 





dreds of thousands of Baptist women in America 
and in all the other lands which have been 
blessed, will unite for a ‘Three Score Years and 
Ten” Anniversary service of thanksgiving. 


Wuy Women’s Work ror WoMEN? 


Long before the Clarendon Street meeting, ap- 
peals had been coming from missionary wives 
and native women to the women of America. A 
Chinese woman asked her missionary, “Are 
there no female men who can come and teach 
us?” The Rev. David Abeel whom she queried 
delivered the appeal in 1834 to a company of 
women in London who responded by bringing 
together women of different denominations in 
“The Society for Promoting Female Education 
in the East’”’—the oldest Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
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sion Society in the world. Mr. Abeel put the 
question also to women in America. And Ameri- 
can women began to see that they had a ministry 
to women in the Orient which no man could 
fulfill. It was to teach Cliinese women bred under 
Confucianism to expect men’s scorn of women’s 
intellect; to penetrate zenana walls in India 
barred against any ministry of men to teach, or 
preach, or heal; to reach little children. 


THE CALL TO ORGANIZE 


In 1861 the wife of a Baptist missionary in 
Burma, Mrs. Francis Mason, home on furlough, 
brought together American women of many 
denominations in a Women’s Union Missionary 
Society, on the pattern of the English Society, to 
send out unmarried women as missionaries. As 
the work of this Union Society expanded, de- 
nominational societies began to spring up and to 
cultivate their own churches. 

In January 1871 another Baptist missionary’s 
wife, Mrs. C. H. Carpenter of Bassein, Burma, 
wrote to her sister, Mrs. Alvah Hovey, in New- 
ton Centre, Mass: 


We are doing all we have strength for, but we see 
the harvest perishing for lack of reapers. You your- 
selves have a work to do—the forming of women’s 
societies auxiliary to the Missionary Union. 


On February 28 a group of 11 women sent a 
circular, famous in the annals of Baptist history, 
to all the pastors in the Boston Associations: 


In view of the very little which the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union has been able to do thus far for 
the education of women at its various stations; of the 
insufficient funds at its command for prosecuting this 
work; of the successful beginning which it has made 
of it at several stations; of the desire of its Executive 





Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith of Ard- 

more, Pa., since 1933 President of 

the Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society 


Committee to do everything possible for the elevation 
of women as well as men; of its readiness to employ 
Christian women so far as practicable in this work; of 
the urgent need of more laborers at all of our stations 
and in the regions beyond; and of our duty to cooper- 
ate more fully in this great work—we believe the 
time has come for us to form a Society or Societies for 
the special purpose of aiding our Missionary Union to 
do more for the heathen and Christian women in the 
stations under its care. All ladies who are interested in 
our Foreign Missions are therefore invited to meet in 
the chapel of Clarendon Street Baptist Church, on 
Monday, April 3, at three o’clock p.M., to consider the 
forming of a general Woman’s Missionary Society. 
The 200 women who responded to this call 
elected Mrs. Gardner Colby as the first president 
of their new Woman’s Missionary Society, a 
woman with a strong mind and a big heart, 
whose heart and mind were set upon missions. 


THE GREAT SUCCESSION 

One month later on May 9, a Woman’s Bap- 
tist Missionary Society of the West was organ- 
ized in the First Baptist Church of Chicago, 
with Mrs. Robert Harris as president. Three 
years later the women of California organized 
the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety of the Pacific Coast. In 1893 this became 
auxiliary to the Society formed in Chicago. Thus 
the first step was taken toward the eventual con- 
solidation into one organization. In the Wood- 
ward Avenue Baptist Church in Detroit, Mich., 
120 delegates from the two Societies, West and 
East, met in 1913 to achieve this culmination. 
Under a presiding officer’s gavel made from wood 
of the hopia tree on Ann Hasseltine Judson’s 
grave in Burma, these two Societies voted them- 
selves into one united Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society. 
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FINE TYPES OF 
CHRISTIAN WOMEN 
LEADERS ABROAD 


Great was their wisdom in electing for their 
first president Mrs. William A. Montgomery. 
She brought dignity of learning to the cause of 
missions. A graduate of Wellesley College in 1884, 
her academic honors were later to include a 
Master’s degree from Brown University, and 
honorary degrees of Doctor of Humane Letters 
from Franklin College, Doctor of Laws from 
Denison University, and from Wellesley College, 
—a degree conferred by Wellesley upon only 


RIGHT: Two 
missionaries, 

Miss Lillian 
Brueckmann of 
Bengal-Orissa 
and Miss Thom- 
asine Allen of 
Japan, typical of 
the 156 in serv- 
ice on 10 fields 





four other women in the world. She brought to 
her office such great administrative ability that 
the Northern Baptist Convention elected her in 
1921 as its president, its only woman president. 
She combined depth of soul with breadth of 
vision. Ever tenacious of Christian fundamen- 


ON THIS PAGE: An unusual 
assortment of pictures showing 
types of women and children on 
many fields where women mis- 
sionaries are in service 





ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE: 
Trained women teachers, doc- 
tors, evangelists—real spiritual 
leaders among their own people 
and nations. Through their 
Woman's Foreign Board, North- 
ern Baptists place special empha- 
sis on the training of women and 
development of Christian leader- 
ship among the women on the ten 
fields abroad where Baptists 
support their foreign service 
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tals, she wrote, taught, and preached the gospel 
and all its missionary implications. 

From 1913 until 1924 Mrs. Montgomery re- 
tained the presidency, except in 1921-1922, 
when she was Convention President, and ‘Mrs. 
Andrew MacLeish served most worthily as presi- 
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dent of the Society. Mrs. H. E. Goodman fol- 


lowed Mrs. Montgomery—and then the page of ~ 


history turned to Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith, 
our beloved president today. In honorary office 
we find Mrs. M. Grant Edmands of California, 
who voiced the motion to organize the united 
Society, Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, the Society’s 
first Vice-President of the Foreign Department, 
Mrs. Nathan R. Wood, who followed Mrs. Pea- 
body, and Mrs. Andrew MacLeish, Home ad- 
ministration Vice-President. 


Our MISSIONARIES 

The measure in which we fulfill our purpose— 
“the elevation and Christianization of women 
and children in foreign lands” (By-Laws, Article 
1) depends upon our faithful missionaries. All 
glory to those women who, having no children of 
their own, have become spiritual mothers to 
multitudes. All gratitude to missionary wives 
under the General Society, who share their 
Christian home to the exaltation of woman- 
hood, who in tender care for little children have 
given dignity to childhood, who in manifold 
ways, with unofficial labors, multiply their hus- 
bands’ achievements in the Lord’s service. 

Our first single women missionaries sailed for 
Burma, South India and Assam in 1871; for 
China in 1873; for Japan in 1875; for Africa in 
1887, for the Philippine Islands in 1903. Today 
156 single women missionaries serve in these 
fields. Yet here our pride in progress is pricked 
by the statistics of 1929-1930 which show that 
we were then supporting 46 more missionaries 
than today. In this anniversary year shall we at 
least restore the number to its peak? 


WoMEN IN THE NEw Woritp 

Ours is a war torn world. As the early Chris- 
tians, scattered abroad by persecution, went 
everywhere preaching the Word, so Christians 
today, driven from home by bombs, are carrying 
the Christian message everywhere. Girls’ schools 
in China, ejected from their buildings, have set 
themselves up anew in deserted Chinese temples, 
and from these fallen strongholds of a religion 
that denied women immortality, women are 
winning women to the immortal life in Christ! 

The developing national Christian leadership, 
moreover, in all lands, and under varying condi- 
tions, is one of the most heartening signs of this 
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era. Among Baptist women, one thinks of Dr. 
Daw Saw Sa, first Burman woman physician, 
graduate of Judson College, Rangoon, and the 
University of Calcutta, the only woman delegate 
from Burma to London on the Joint Select Com- 
mittee to aid in formulating the new Constitu- 
tion; of Indian woman physicians, I. Rathnam 
Adiah, Ivy Stephen, Nellie Frazer, Mary Abra- 
ham, Mrs. G. Nandamma Moses, pledged to 
saving physical and spiritual life; of Chinese 
woman physicians, Dr. Ruth Wong, Dr. Helen 
Swai, Dr. Beatrice Lee; Dr. Margaret Fuh, just 
graduated from the medical department of West 
China Union University; of Alice G. Mark and 
Lahorie Bhuyan, young Assamese woman doc- 
tors on the staff of Baptist hospitals in Assam. 

One thinks of the vast number of national 
nurses, an increasing number of whom occupy 
executive positions in hospitals: Te-A-Khi and 
Iap-Hui-Tsuan in Kityang Hospital, Ki Sai 
Hong in Kak Chieh Hospital, Tang Yuin 
Ch’eng in Ipin Hospital, all in China. In the 
Philippines there is Clara Pedroso of Emmanuel 
Hospital in Capiz. Naw Kelly and Naw Rosie 
are graduate nurses on the staff of the Moulmein 
Hospital in Burma. Nor does one forget the hum- 
ble service of the nurses who go into village 
homes to relieve suffering the hospitals cannot 
touch. Krupavathi is a Nellore Hospital gradu- 
ate in the Christian Center at Gudluru, a village 
of 6,000 people in South India. She is the only 
one competent to give medical aid in that section 
within a radius of 12 miles. Last year she cared 
for more than 1,500 patients. Miss Ruth Wu, 
public health nurse in East China, makes her 
rounds on a bicycle. Pangwai Dispensary in the 
frontier hills of Burma is conducted by Ma EBo. 
This young Lahu Christian graduate of: Namk- 
ham Hospital cares for the health of about 800 
students and visits surrounding Lahu villages 
which have no other medical aid. 

In the realm of education one thinks of women 
like Vashapoga Gulbhanu, Dean of Women at 
Preston Institute, Jangaon, India, and Alice 
Veeraswamy, Principal of the Girls’ High School 
in Nellore, India, land of purdah and zenana, of 
Hindu contempt for woman’s intellect, of rising 
Christian women educators! 

In the short space of 25 years Chinese Chris- 
tian women have earned positions of great lead- 
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ership as doctors, lawyers, teachers, government 
officials, college presidents. Women like Esther 
Y. Sing, who when just graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Shanghai, held out almost single- 
handed against communist forces and saved 
Riverside Academy, Ningpo, from invasion; who 
today despite losses by fire and the dread haz- 
ards of war is administering a full schedule of 
school work. She is a veritable tower of strength 
to all near her, including the missionaries. Serv- 
ing under like conditions are Miss M. C. Ang, 
Miss Mabel Chow, Miss Lucy Chih, Miss Lillian 
Wong, principals of Baptist mission schools. 
Here are leaders showing the indomitable cour- 
age and invincible spirit characteristic of Chris- 
tian womanhood in China today. 

The degree of Bachelor of Science in Reli- 
gious Education was granted for the first time 
by Central Philippine College in 1940, and to a 
woman, Cecelia de los Santos. In Burma Reli- 
gious Education is making great progress under 
Sayama Ma Hannah, leader of the Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible School movement for all Burma. 

Burma women aré prominent, too, in fields of 
Social Service. There is Ma Stella Dawson, 
W.C.T.U. leader. Ma Nyein Khin in the Vigi- 
lance Society. Mrs. U Ba, R.N., Juvenile Jail 
worker. 

In Japan where one tries to choose from 
among some 26 Baptist women in outstanding 
positions, we select, as being in the most unusual 
type of work, a woman minister, Mrs. Hashi- 
moto, who serves the Nagoya Baptist Church. 
As a minister’s wife she had served with such 
intelligent faithfulness that when her husband 
died, the church called her. 

The evangelistic interest of Christian national 
women, whether ordained to the ministry, or 
serving as Bible women, evangelists, or lay 
workers, is paramount. At Swatow the oldest 
Woman’s Bible Training School in the world, 
founded by Baptist women in 1873, is still carry- 
ing on with Alice K. Chen as the devoted Chris- 
tian Chinese principal. The influence of this 
school has permeated the South China Mission. 

The witness of women has gained, moreover, 
the momentum of organized fellowship. On all 
our foreign fields Baptist women are organized 
in local societies, and on most fields these local 
societies are bound together in some central or- 
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ganization. A mere glance at the names of these 
organizations reveals a great story. 

In Burma there are: The All Burma Woman’s 
Society, which includes Shan, Chin and Mon 
women as well as Burman; the Karen Woman’s 
Society; the Kachin Woman’s Society. 

The Telugu Woman’s Convention is a well- 
organized woman’s work covering South India. 

Language barriers prevent a central organ- 
ization for all Assam; but there is organized 
woman’s work in each of the three national Con- 
ventions—Assamese, Garo and Naga. 

Japan has a Woman’s Department of the Nip- — 
pon Baptist Christian Kyodan. A new period in 
missionary service and relationships is opening 
in Japan and far-reaching changes are required 
in the nation and the church. 

China does not have national woman’s socie- 
ties, but East China features a Woman’s Com- 
mittee in the Chekiang Shanghai Baptist Con- 
vention: South China a Woman’s Committee 
in the Ling Tong Convention. West China, with 
South and East has woman’s societies in the local 
churches. 

While Bengal Orissa, Africa and the Philip- 
pine Islands lack central organization of women, 
Women’s Unions in the Provinces of the Philip- 
pines are growing, and in the Belgian Congo 
women have planned and conducted their own 
conferences since 1933. They have a growing 
sense of responsibility for a strong church. 

Christian national women, so laboring, in- 
dividually and in the strength of organization, 
hand in hand with the missionaries, are a living, 
working, thank-offering to God for the gospel 
and for His servants who established the bond 
between themselves and their Savior. 


THREE ScoRE YEARS AND TEN AND THEN? 


When we row a boat, we steer the course 
toward the new shore from points in the receding 
landscape. So now we have been facing the past 
70 years of our Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society—not as a closed past but 
as the source of our sure direction toward new 
shores in the decades that lie ahead. One oar is 
the raising of a $70,000 fund to provide mission- 
ary replacements, and to further the educating 
of national Christian leaders. The other oar is 
the prayer of faith. Oars are in your hands. Row! 
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Protestantism’s Hour of De- 
cision, by Justin Wror Nixon, 
in six moving and challenging 
chapters summons American Prot- 
estants to re-think, and re-live 
their faith. Two elements make up 
our religious heritage: the religious 
tradition of Christianity, and the 
political tradition of democracy. 
If these basic foundations are to 
survive they must once more be- 
come “dynamic factors in dealing 
with the problems of the new age.” 
Four essentials are stressed in de- 
scribing the enduring Christian 
faith, namely: (1) man’s inherent 
worth; (2) the reality of God; (3) 
the Incarnation; (4) the continu- 
ance of the Incarnation in the 
Church. In a world that has 
adopted a cynical attitude toward 
man, Protestantism must assert 
with conviction that man is God’s 
creature. The purpose of the In- 
carnation was to draw men into 
fellowship with God. This fellow- 
ship must be made effective in all 
realms of human striving. Thus, 
the Christian must exert his in- 
terest and influence in economic, 
judicial, and international rela- 
tionships. God has placed man in 
this democracy and His Church, 
and man’s duty is to keep both 
Christian. Protestantism contrib- 
utes to world Christianity by: 
(1) its continual insistence upon 
separation of Church and State; 
(2) its passion for social reform; 
(3) its recognition of the leader- 
ship of the laity; (4) its practical- 
mindedness; (5) its insistence upon 
voluntariness in church relation- 
ships. These cherished principles 
need a deep undergirding of the 
spirit. It is the hour for action for 
Protestants. Every Baptist should 


THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and 
Announcements by Publishers 


read this book. The wide circulation 
of this volume should start a re- 
vival of religion in America. (Jud- 
son Press; 154 pages; $1.39.) 
©Oo90 

Into the Darkness, by Lo- 
THROP STODDARD, derives its title 
from the blackout in Germany. It 
is an account of several months’ 
sojourn in the land of naziism. This 
is neither pro- nor anti-German 
propaganda. It is an objective, 
factual, presentation of conditions 
inside Germany, uncensored be- 
cause it was written after he left 
Germany. The only event which 
the author refrained from narrat- 
ing in detail was his personal con- 
ference with Chancellor Hitler. 
The German government allowed 
him full liberty to describe the in- 
terview, its surroundings and ar- 
rangements, but with the promise 
that everything that Der Fiihrer 
said was “off the record.” The 
author kept his promise. Included 
in the book is the account of a 
brief trip to Budapest. The con- 
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trast in light, food, comfort, secur- 
ity, and other conditions between 
Germany under war restrictions 
and Hungary still enjoying peace is 
almost unbelievable. Several chap- 
ters are of more than ordinary 
interest and value, notably the 
author’s appraisal of the Nazi 
Party, its tenets, organization, and 
objectives, and his analysis of the 
Totalitarian State. Although no 
attempt is made to predict the out- 
come of the war, here and there an 
occasional paragraph or the story 
of some conversation with a lead- 
ing German gives indication of 
what lies ahead. Thus one eminent 
official argued that 


The greatest ultimate danger in this 
war, should it be unduly prolonged, is 
the degradation of the German stand- 
ard of living to the Russian level. In 
that case we might see those two peo- 
ple really get together permanently, 
which would be a frightful danger for 
Western civilization. But few English- 
men vizualize this. 


As for the prospect and result of a 
British victory, another prominent 
German claimed that Germany 
would be able to hold out so long 
that “victor and vanquished alike 
would be ruined and sink into 
common anarchy.” The author’s 
conclusion seems irrefutable. Trac- 
ing the sorry history of the post- 
war period from 1919 to 1939, he 
declares that naziism and all ac- 
companying evils ““may be deemed 
the normal by-products of an ab- 
normal situation.” This book 
paints a grim, terrifying picture 
that will make every reader ponder 
over the fate of civilization if the 
war is allowed to go on to its relent- 
less, inexorable end. (Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce; 312 pages; $2.75.) 
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The Man Called Jesus, by 
Amos I. DusHaw, is a devotional 
study of the life of Christ. No at- 
tempt is made to present a schol- 
arly and exegetical interpretation. 
Scriptural references to His birth, 
youth, ministry, activities, jour- 
neys, miracles, teachings, crucifix- 
ion and death are listed under 
various topics and are briefly com- 
mented upon. The gospel narra- 
tives are closely followed, without 
comment on their chronological 
order or their historical signifi- 
cance. Critical and controversial 
issues are avoided. Little contribu- 
tion is made to New Testament 
scholarship. Those desiring a sim- 
ple and reverent review of the life 
of Christ will find the book worth 
while. (Revell; 379 pages; $2.50.) 
(OR ORES) 

My Hobby of the Cross, by 
MADELEINE SWEENY MILLER, is 
the fascinating record of a hobby. 
Some people collect postage stamps. 
Others fill their China cabinets with 
after-dinner coffee cups from vari- 
ous lands. Preachers who travel 
assemble unusual collections of 
canes. The author of this book is 
the wife of a Methodist preacher. 
Accompanying him on many wan- 
derings, as told in her extraordi- 
nary travel books, Cruising the 
Mediterranean and Footprints in 
Palestine, she began a collection of 
crosses from out-of-the-way corners 
of the globe, quaint shops in back 
streets, bazaars, and other places. 
Here she gathered one by one the 
superb collection of crosses, Ro- 
man, Abyssinian, Russian, Ru- 
manian, Macedonian, Syrian, Pal- 
estinian, French, English, Italian, 
American, and others which today 
constitute perhaps the most amaz- 
ing and complete collection on 
earth. Each cross has a thrilling 
story. Two crosses were once pos- 
sessed by the family of the mur- 
dered Czar of Russia. The latest in 
her collection is a Spanish cross. 
Fleeing out of Spain as Franco’s 
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army gained supremacy, a refugee 
sold it for a pittance to a little shop 
in Gibraltar where Mrs. Miller dis- 
covered it. Her collection includes 
17 different Italian crosses and 31 
gathered from what she calls Lands 
of the Cross, by which she means 
Palestine, Asia Minor, Syria and 
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Egypt, and 19 crosses, which as she 
realistically puts it, were rejected by 
Russia. The book is beautifully 
illustrated with photographs of 
crosses in Mrs. Miller’s collection. 
(Revell; 189 pages; $2.00.) 

ORR ORES) 

Remaking Life, by ALBERT W. 
BEAVEN, is a challenge to the 
Christian church to do well its 
task of shaping life into the image 
of Christ in the midst of a hard 
world. In the face of the anti- 
Christian ideas of the totalitarian 
movements, the hope of the church 
is to be found in the quality of life 
which the Christian religion pro- 
duces. An analysis of the power 
inherent in the Christian faith to 
change men toward Christlike- 
ness shows that self-commitment 
must be the beginning, but that 
continued growth into spiritual 
maturity is also essential. Thus 
evangelism must take in the whole 
life-changing process. One powerful 
means to this end is the sermon at 
its best, when it stimulates the 
mind and kindles the emoticns, 
and when the listening congrega- 
tion helps to produce it in coopera- 
tion with the preacher. Another 
means is Christian fellowship with 
its social teaching and control. A 
third means is the sense of a great 
cause, which the Christian move- 
ment can supply most adequately 
since it has the needed spiritual 
element, the equipment of the 
church and the supreme World- 
Leader in Jesus Christ. The book 
is a frank appraisal of the possi- 
bilities of remaking life, even 
though world forces are in opposi- 
tion, when effective methods are 
used under the dynamic of the 
Christian faith. Its appeal is to 
live the Christian gospel in a hard 
age. (Cokesbury; 237 pages; $2.00.) 

(ORT ORTO) 

Increasing Church School . 
Attendance, by Apert H. 
GaGE, is written by a pastor of 
wide experience with all kinds of 
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churches who comes to four fun- 
damental convictions. Increasing 
church school attendance is possi- 
ble in any situation, no matter 
how unfavorable. For every new 
member gained in the school, the 
church will on the average also 
receive a new member in two years. 
The attendance at the morning 
church service will be in proportion 
to the attendance of the school. 
Those who habitually attend the 
church services are the ones who 
can be depended upon to pay the 
church bills. With these basic 
statements as the starting point, 
the book goes on to develop a 
program for increased attendance 
in a most convincing manner. It 
suggests where the weak places in 
most schools may be found and 
how they may be strengthened. It 
suggests how a campaign for in- 
creased attendance may be carried 
through and how that attendance 
may be held up by an improved 
program. Evangelism throughout 
the school is emphasized, and the 
enlargement of the church’s edu- 
cational program is presented as a 
challenging goal. (Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House; 130 pages; $1.00.) 
©0900 

All the Tomorrows, by Naomi 
Lane Basson, presents, through 
the intimate life of Felix Lo and 
his kin, a descriptive picture of the 
domestic and home life of modern 
youth in China. Social, economical, 
political and religious conditions 
are tellingly disclosed as these are 
related to family, country, city 
and national life. Touching scenes 
of love and courtship are portrayed 
against a background of poverty 
stricken life. The youth of China 
have revolted against ancient cus- 
toms and have adopted many 
English and American manners, 
yet modern China is not adjusted 
to this new mode of living. There 
is internal conflict and dissatis- 
faction with both the past and the 
present. The war with Japan served 
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to unite the old and the new against 
a common enemy. The foreigner 
lives in comparative luxury and 
riches in China, in contrast to the 
struggling and half-fed native. 
This fact causes considerable re- 
sentment toward aliens. The life of 
China is gradually unfolded to the 
reader as he is introduced to war- 
lords, courtesans, bandits, and 
other types of individuals who give 
interest, horror, laughter and 
knowledge to the story. Unfortu- 
nately the book will likely do 
damage to the cause of Christian 
missions, for it includes a number 
of unjustifiably critical and dis- 
paraging remarks about foreign 
missionaries in China. (Reynal & 
Hitchcock; 390 pages; $2.50.) 
©eO oO 

Meet India, by Marie I. 
CLINE, is a successful attempt to 
write a book about India which 
should interest children and young 
people. The author introduces the 
domestic, social, political, physical, 
and religious life of India in sim- 
ple, fascinating, and readable lan- 
guage. The gripping narrative is 
richly supplemented by facts and 
photographs. Adults, as well as 
children, will find the volume de- 
lightful and informing reading. 
In a chatty and informal manner 
it talks about every day occur- 
rences and human events. (Erdman; 
165 pages; $2.50.) 

© oe oO 

After C. T. Studd, by NoRMAN 
Gruss, relates the amazing ac- 
complishments of the World Wide 
Evangelization Crusade since the 
death of its founder, C. T. Studd. 
Vivid narratives tell about the ad- 
ventures of bold missionaries who 
literally walked out into an un- 
known future on the road of faith. 
It is eminently a guide for those 
who are interested in knowing how 
Christian missionary activities may 
effectively be carried forward in a 
world of trying social and economic 
ills. (Zondervan; 185 pages; $1.00.) 
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THE TEMPORARY 
BECAME PERMANENT 


How four weeks was extended into fourteen years 





The story of a home missionary who was sent to a church in Utah 
for a temporary ministry of four weeks and who remained fourteen 
years to render a service of enduring value in a Mormon community 
during the long depression when 75% of its men were unemployed 





Dr. Edward B. Pace in the pulpit of the First Baptist Church in Magna, Utah. When he came there he planned 
to remain only four weeks in a temporary ministry. He remained fourteen years 


By COE HAYNE 


EARLY 15 years ago, in the summer of 
1926, the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society and the Utah Baptist State Convention 
commissioned Edward B. Pace, Ph.D., to spend 
four weeks in Magna, Utah, in an attempt to 
adjust and harmonize local difficulties in the 
Baptist Church and prepare the way for the 
coming of a permanent pastor. During the first 
eight months he divided his time between 
Magna and Soldier Summit, also in Utah. And 
his temporary service became permanent, for 
during the past 14 years he has put in practi- 
cally his whole time in Magna, where are located 
the great reduction mills and smelter of the 
Utah Copper Company. 
Like all single-industry communities, the 
population of Magna is decidedly mixed and 





transient. When the price of copper is “up,” the 
community prospers. When the price of copper 
is “down,” the community is in the throes _of 


- depression. Within a radius of four miles, when 


the mills and mines are going full blast, there is 
a population of about 5,000, of whom 80% claim 
affiliation with the Mormon church. There are 
in the district six Mormon wards (churches) and 
a Roman Catholic church. The 20% non-Mor- 
mon population includes a number of Greeks, 
Italians, Mexicans and Austrians. 

When Dr. Pace went there 14 years ago, the 
church at Magna had 17 members and wor- 
shipped in an unattractive 20 x 30 one-room 
building. It had been organized eight years 
before. Just prior to his coming the Home Mis- 
sion Society had helped to build a neat bungalow 
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parsonage. An unpaid balance of $500 was due 
on the building and an equal amount due the 
retiring pastor. This debt was cleared within the 
next two years. 

During the fall of 1928, a new church building 
on a site adjacent to the parsonage was pro- 
jected. The Home Mission Society made a 
contribution. The new plant included an attrac- 
tive chapel, a large room for social purposes and 
for the church school, class rooms, kitchen, etc. 
Just when the new structure was enclosed and 
payment completed, the financial crash of 1929 
closed down the mines and smelters. For the 
next seven years the copper company main- 
tained little more than skeleton crews who 
worked only ten days per month. Three-fourths 
of the men of the community were wholly unem- 
ployed. This left the Baptists with a shell of a 
building, rough floors and unplastered walls, 
except the original 20 x 30 room. 

Was it time to fold up? Not for this pastor! 
A growing school made it necessary to use the 
unfinished portion of the church which in zero 
weather was difficult to heat. In the fall of 1933, 
encouraged by a $300 loan from the Home 
Mission Society (which was later repaid in full), 
the interior of the building was finished. Prac- 
tically all the labor for this work was donated, 
most of it from the ranks of the unemployed on 
relief and the rest by those employed part time. 

At the bottom of the depression in this com- 
munity, 900 families were on relief. This pastor- 
missionary has always thought of the church as 
a Christian community center, whether self- 
supporting and located in a large town, or 
merely a mission in an industrial community 
like Magna. So he at once placed the church 
buildings in service as relief headquarters for the 
district, getting no rent therefrom outside of 
five tons of coal. It required 20 tons per year to 
heat the rooms for relief purposes. The pastor 
soon found himself the unsalaried relief ad- 
ministrator for the large district, spending at 
least three-fourths of his time for several years 
in that work. The hired relief workers and the 
pastor would meet their clients and prospective 
clients in the rooms of the church. Other church 
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rooms were used for flour and other commodities. 
Dr. Pace secured the cooperation of the State 
and County Health Departments in opening 
and maintaining a clinic and dispensary two 
mornings each week for the needy, with a physi- 
cian and registered nurse in attendance. The 
pastor acted as reception committee, secretary, 
registrar, and general all-around assistant. Some- 
times he assisted in giving the anaesthetic in 
minor operations, made and applied splints, 
acted as telephone messenger at night and fre- 
quently used his car as emergency ambulance. 

Another big item in community service has 
been the vacation church schools conducted for 
a number of years. Mrs. Pace has directed the 
craft work in these schools which has been a 
great drawing card. The highest enrolment was 
430 with an average attendance that summer 
of 350. The school had to be run in sections, fore- 
noons for the juniors and intermediates, after- 
noons for beginners, evenings for young people 
and adults. At least three-fourths of the pupils 
were from Mormon families. 

Thus the little Baptist church has found its 
place in the community. A stranger coming to 
town is no longer obliged to make repeated in- 
quiries before locating the Baptist church or the 
Baptist preacher in Magna. A stranger inquir- 
ing for a church would more likely than not be 
directed tc this church. Being the only Protes- 
tant church in the community, the local organ- 
ization and program has been adapted to meet 
the religious needs of the community. Affiliated 
membership provides a church home for all in 
sympathy with the program and work. Graded 
materials are used in the church school with a 


* unified service on Sunday morning. During his 


ministry the pastor has baptized 65 young 
people from 12 to 18 years of age. 

The church is starting a fund for renovating 
and repairing its buildings. The parsonage needs 
a new roof and painting. There are some minor 
repairs and furnishings to put the whole prop- 
erty into a good condition. Dr. Pace is anxious 
to see this work finished before his time of re- 
tirement comes, so that the property may be in 
shape for the coming of a “‘permanent”’ pastor. 
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* PERSONALITIES -* 


A Notable Farewell Dinner 
in New York 


Axsout 50 GUESTS ASSEMBLED at a testimonial din- 
ner in New York, on November 19, 1940, to do honor 
to Dr. Peter Clark Wright, retiring Executive Secre- 
tary of the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board. The tributes of all are perhaps summarized 
most felicitously in the closing sentence of one of the 
speeches: “God found a man in Wisconsin and lent 
him to the Baptists for life.”” Those present included 
members of the Board, its administrative officers and 
office staff, friends and representatives of other agen- 
cies of the denomination. Special guests included Dr. 


ot 


Wright’s three sons, Burchard, Stuart and Harmon, 
introduced by Dr. C. M. Gallup. 

Among those who sent felicitations were Dr. A. A. 
Shaw, President of the Board, Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, pastor of New York’s Riverside Baptist 
Church, Actuary H. Pierson Hammond and Arthur 
M. Harris, who recently resigned as Treasurer of the 
Board after 22 years of service. 

Vice-President W. R. Conklin acted as toastmaster, 
and kept the program moving with sympathy and 


Farewell dinner to Dr. P. C. Wright in New York, November 19, 1940. Standing in the rear of the picture, from 

left to right, are new Executive Director M. Forest Ashbrook, Dr. M. J. Twomey, retiring Executive Secretary 

P. C. Wright, Board Vice President W. R. Conklin, President James H. Franklin, and W. S. Richardson who 
represented the family of the late John D. Rockefeller, Sr. 
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good humor. Among those who spoke and paid high 
tribute to Dr. Wright were LeRoy G. Edwards for 
the Board of Managers; Miss Ethel B. McKay for the 
office staff; W.S. Richardson, representing the family 
of the late John D. Rockefeller, the largest giver to 
THE MInIsTERS AND MissIONARIES BENEFIT BoarpD; 
E. T. Tomlinson, Jr., who spoke in memory of his 
father, the Board’s first Executive Secretary and who 
extolled the friendship between his father and Dr. 
Wright; Dr. James H. Franklin, who spoke as a 
former president of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, and “for those men and women who will not be 
here to speak tonight”; and Col. Oliver J. Troster 
who, on behalf of the Board, presented to Dr. Wright 


















a beautiful traveling bag, with the admonition from 
army days, that “you pack up your troubles in this 
old kit bag and smile, smile, smile.” 

In his best style, but with deep emotion, Dr. 
Wright responded. “I have known the sorrow, an- 
guish and bitterness of a great multitude which this 
Board has served,” said he. “But do not give me too 
much credit. Rather honor this Board, its efficient 
office staff, the donors, and the thousands of churches 
whose loyal support has made my service possible.”’ 
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One of the highlights during the 
evening was the introduction of 
Dr. C. M. Gallup who has known 
Dr. Wright intimately from the 
days when they shared the same 
room as students at Brown Uni- 
versity and who himself has been 
a member of the Board since its 
organization in 1911. Dr. Gallup 
read an original poem, ‘‘The Chal- 
lenger,”’ which concluded as fol- 
lows: 


So praise we thus a record truly bright 

With high achievement, paralleled by 
few. 

With loyalty our friendship we renew 

And clasp fraternal hands with Peter 
Wright. 


The concluding address was by 
Dr. M. Joseph Twomey who 
with rare wit and feeling fittingly 
summed up what all present wished 
to say to Dr. and Mrs. Wright.— 
G. Clifford Cress. 


The Retirement 
of Edward C. Kunkle 


In November, 1921, Dr. Edward 
C. Kunkle was called from the con- 
genial and successful pastorate of 
the First Baptist Church of West 
Chester, Pa., to become Promotion 
Director of the New York Metro- 
politan Board of Promotion. 

He brought with him the heart 
of a pastor and he has never lost it, 
for it found expression in his 
recognition of the leadership of the 
pastor and his primary responsibil- 
ity for the interest and cooperation 
of his church in the world-wide 
program of his denomination. The 
pastor’s heart found expression in 
his reception of foreign mission- 
aries who sought opportunity to 
bring their message to the churches 
and who needed counsel in making 
their adjustments in a land so 
strikingly changed since they left it 
for foreign shores. Dr. Kunkle was 
also a counsellor to boys, particu- 
larly those who through him be- 
came interested in the Royal Am- 





Edward C. Kunkle 


bassador Camp at Ocean Park, 
Maine, where he served in resi- 
dence each summer season for 
many years. 

It is significant that since Dr. 
Kunkle assumed his responsibili- 
ties in 1921, the Metropolitan 
Board has raised from churches and 
individuals $9,478,433.42 which 
has gone into the world service 
program of the denomination. 

Some months ago as he ap- 
proached the retiring age generally 
observed by the Council on Fi- 
nance and Promotion, Dr. Kunkle 
presented his resignation which 
became effective on November Ist. 
All of us who have been brought in 
close daily contact with Dr. Kun- 
kle have been enriched by his rare 
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Christian spirit, gentle and gra- 
cious, ever characterized by un- 
selfishness and devotion to his 
Master.—Charles H. Sears. 


Successor to H. A. Heath 


At its last annual meeting the 
Massachusetts Baptist Conven- 
tion elected Rev. Isaac Higgin- 
botham as General Secretary, to 
succeed Rev. Hugh A. Heath, 
D.D., who retired under the rule 
after many years of service. This 
action was not unexpected for, as 
Director of Promotions and Editor 
of The Massachusetts Baptist Bulle- 
tin, Mr. Higginbotham has long 
been a prominent figure in Baptist 
affairs in Massachusetts. He has 
had every preparation for the 
service to which he is now called, 
and is in all respects equipped to 
take the place of the very able 
man whom he succeeds. 

NotEe—A tribute to Dr. Hugh A. 
Heath appeared in Missions, Sep- 
tember, 1940, page 424.—Ep. 


A New Year Greeting 
From President and Mrs. Ernest 
J. Millington 


To the Members of the Northern 
Baptist Convention: 

Mrs. Millington and I want in 
this way to wish you all A Happy 
New Year. We should ordinarily 
find great happiness in sending 
Christmas and New Year greetings 
to our host of friends in the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, but in ac- 
cordance with the appeal which I 
sent out for Christmas gifts to 
world relief and to missions, we 
have taken the money which we 
would have been compelled to 
spend, and have contributed it to 
our relief and mission agencies. We 
trust you have found equal hap- 
piness in following our example. 
With fraternal regards and cordial 
wishes, 

Faithfully yours in Christ, 
Ernest J. Millington, 
Maud H. Millington. 
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As the Old Year Departed 


Intimate fellowship with Chinese students, who spent New Year’s Eve in 
a missionary’s home, where they watched the old year depart and the new 
year arrive as they pledged themselves to the Christian cause in China 





Dr. John E. Lenox and Mrs. 
Lenox, also a physician, and ten of 
the twelve Chinese students who 
spent New Y ear’s Eve in the Lenox 
home in Chengtu, West China 


T IS six o’clock and we are just 
sitting down to supper when the 
first student arrives. The discussion 
doesn’t start until after 6:30, but 
some are bound to come early. I 
usher them into the living room 
where there is a radio, some photo- 
graph albums, and some maga- 
zines. As soon as our supper is 
finished we join them in the living 
room and all join in general con- 
versation until the other students 
arrive. 

There are a dozen in all and they 
come from all over China. They 
represent different classes and 
courses at the university. Medi- 
cine, dentistry, education, chemis- 
try, political science, sociology, are 
all represented. The group was 
originally sponsored by the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement. Once 
established, each group becomes 
autonomous, elects its own officers, 
and decides on its own programs. 

When all have arrived the meet- 
ing begins with prayer and a short 
devotional service. Then follows 
directly the discussion for the eve- 
ning according to the plans of the 
leader. After the introduction of 





By Joun E. LENOX, M.D. 


the subject, which has been any- 
where from “The Nature of God” 
to “The New Constitution for 
China,” a free-for-all discussion 
starts. We have been very pleased 
at the frankness of the discussions 
and the manner in which the stu- 
dents contradict each other in 
friendly argument. The Christian 
viewpoint was always stressed and 
attempts made to keep the discus- 
sions practical and helpful. - 

The most interesting meeting to 
me was the one in which each stu- 
dent told of his own religious ex- 
perience. Mr. Li, Mr. Chow, and 
his sister, Miss Chow, had all been 
born into Christian homes and 
had taken many things for granted. 
Mr. Chu, on the other hand, came 
from a Buddhist home, and had 
become a Christian after seeing the 
Christian spirit exemplified in the 
life of a missionary in North 
China. The big lesson I learned 
here was the value of the example 
of a Christ like life. And we all felt 
closer together after we had shared 
our deep religious feelings and 
convictions. 

The discussions are supposed to 
last for an hour, but they often 
keep going for a much longer time. 
About 8:00 p.m. we serve some tea 
and cookies and the discussion 
often continues over the tea cups. 
About nine o’clock the students 
start to leave. Often they linger 
until after ten o’clock. We all 
grow attached to one another. 

I shall never forget our New 
Year’s Eve meeting nearly a year 
ago. Early in December they asked 
if they could celebrate the New 








Afternoon tea on the lawn of the 

Lenox home with the same group of 

students. It is now the end of the 

school year in West China Union 
University 


Year by a Chinese dinner in our 
home, which they would prepare 
themselves, and then we would 
watch the New Year in together. 
About 2:00 p.m. on the last day of 
1939 they came and donned aprons 
in the kitchen. Each one was to 
prepare a dish he liked and it 
turned out to be a momentous 
feast. Toward midnight we had a 
devotional service. Each student 
dedicated himself or herself more 
fully to the Christian cause for the 
coming year. And as all with heads 
bowed in silence pledged them- 
selves to live a better life in the 
New Year the campus clock struck 
twelve. The New Year had arrived 
and with it the time to put the 
pledge into practice. Because of 
that evening together we all gained 
in friendship and inspiration. 

At the end of the school year we 
invited them all in for an afternoon 
tea on the lawn. We talked in- 
formally of the past and of the 
hopes for the future. Next year in 
further adventures in friendship and 
Christian group-thinking, we hope 
to render some needy service to 
the surrounding community. 
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Success Beyond All Expectations 


More than 100 years ago this church was expelled from 
its Association because Baptists then were opposed to 
_ missions. The church survived its expulsion and today 
moves forward into a new period of growth and service 


IDDLETOWN, OHIO, situ- 
ated only 32 miles from Cin- 
cinnati, is one of those pleasant 
mid-western cities that combine 
attractive streets and homes with 
a substantial industrial life. It is, in 
the best sense, a typically Ameri- 
can city. The present meeting 
house of the First Baptist Church 
is a beautiful stone building, with 
church school facilities and public 
rooms available for other purposes 
which would do credit to any 
church in the land. The pastor is 
Rev. Frank E. Johnston, Jr. This 
Baptist church, now well along in 
its second century, has entered on 
a new period of growth. 

Like a good many other churches 
in the Ohio Valley, this one has had 
curious chapters in its history. 
Middletown is in the Miami Bap- 
tist Association. In 1836 that Asso- 
ciation met in the Middletown 
church. From all accounts, it was 


By M. E. McIntosu 


a torrid session. The Middletown 
church and several other churches, 
were by resolution “ejected”’ from 
the Association for “aiding and 
supporting Sunday schools, Bible, 
missionary, tract, and temperance 
societies.”’ This matches fairly well 
the record of the Illinois church 
which, about the same time, ex- 
pelled the Ryder family for harbor- 
ing a missionary. Probably the 
worthies of that day would have 
found as much fault with Every 
Member Enlistment as they did 
with church schools and mission- 
ary societies. However, the Mid- 
dletown church is progressive now, 
just as it was in 1836, and it was 
one of the churches to derive 
marked benefit from Ohio statewide 
promotion of the enlistment plan. 

Middletown called its effort the 
Every Member Participation Cam- 





E. Johnston, J. H. Stalker. 


The Middletown Committee. Back Row: M. C. Patton, Pastor Frank 
Front Row: Mrs. H. L. Dell, O. A. 


Albaugh, E. C. Murphy, Mrs. Homer Kerns 
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paign. On three successive Sundays 
the pastor preached sermons bear- 
ing on the purpose and plan of the 
Canvass. He reviewed the history 
of the church, including its finan- 
cial history, in which, as in many 
other cases, there were periods 
when the financing was done by a 
small group of well-to-do members. 
Over the years in Middletown, as 
elsewhere, this method of depend- 
ence on a minority proved inade- 
quate. Their well-conducted Can- 
vass demonstrated that there is a 
better method. 

In reporting the results of the 
Canvass, Pastor Johnston said 
that not least among the blessings 
realized was a stronger sense of 
solidarity and emphasis on the 
family feeling. Among the imme- 
diate material assets was the re- 
building of the church organ, a 
much needed improvement. “At 
the conclusion of the services on 
Loyalty Sunday,” said Pastor 
Johnston, “we found that we had 
succeeded beyond all expectations. 
Our missionary budget of $2,500 
was subscribed, and we _ were 
within $1,300 of our current ex- 
pense requirements, a difference 
that was made up a short time 
later. The results were particu- 
larly gratifying because never be- 
fore has this church had more than 
one-third of its annual budget 
pledged in advance. Nothing is of 
greater satisfaction to me and to 
the members than the fact that we 
were able to increase giving.” 


A Ministry of Secretaries 


After January 1st the denomina- 
tion’s field program will continue 
the interest aroused by the Fall 
Conferences for Church Officers, 
and the later conferences in local 
churches. This second section of 
the year’s program will be called a 
Ministry of Secretaries in Indi- 
vidual Churches. Most of the na- 
tional, state and city secretaries 
have agreed to cooperate. 
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This special field program is 
scheduled for February and March. 
Each denominational secretary (na- 
tional, state and city) will be 
asked to devote a week’s service to 
a special ministry in an individual 
church. The form of this service 
will, of course, be determined by 
the local situation. In most cases, 
however, this will take the form of 
a series of evangelistic addresses 





delivered on the evenings of the 
week. 

While carrying on this service 
the secretary will have an oppor- 
tunity, under the direction of the 
pastor, to meet various groups 
within the church. Such a service 
should have a profound influence 
on the churches visited, and will 
also put each secretary in direct 
contact with the actual work of an 
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individual church, thus aiding him 
to a better understanding of the 
problems in our churches today. 
The Council on Finance and 
Promotion will accept responsi- 
bility for the schedules and for de- 
fraying travel expense. Each church 
served will provide for hospitality 
during the secretary’s period of 
service, and at the conclusion take 
an offering for the Unified Budget. 


Sele pe eee eee ee 











The New Vear 


Prayers for the New Bear 


TERNAL GOD, our Father, whose glory we have 
4 seen in the face of Christ, in whom all things must 
have their beginning, else in evil they shall have their 
end, let this New Year take its rise in Thy presence. 
Lead us into the mysterious adventure of another year. 
Where no man’s foot has ever walked before, walk Thou 
with us. Thine eyes can see, where ours are dim. Thy 
foot is steady, where our footsteps slip. In Thy strong 
companionship we shall find fortitude and comfort, 
power and peace. Through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
Amen.—Rev. Harry Emerson Fospick. 


ik 


f Penn let me be an instrument of peace. Where there is 
hatred, let me sow love. Where there is injury, let 
me show pardon. Where there is doubt, let me bring 
faith. Where there is despair, let me give hope. Where 
there is sadness, let me bring joy.—F ROM A PRAYER BY 
St. Francis or Assisi. 

] 


RNew Pear Srripture 


For a thousand years in thy sight are but as yester- 
day, when it is past, and as a watch in the night. 
—Pesalm 90:4. 

Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and today, yea 
and forever.—Hebrews 13:8. 


> 
Rew Bear Thoughts 


At the beginning of the year we need to see again 
all things as they are, to look on the world and on 
ourselves in the light of eternity. We have small need 
of bishops, priests, ministers, editors, or conventions 
that echo shouts of class and clan, or that cry aloud 
for vengeance. We, of the church, have a more impor- 





tant task. We should be helping men to see that, far 
above the present strife, sits God whose will may, in- 
deed, be thwarted on earth for a little while, but not 
for long. He who calls us to share with Him in the vic- 
tory that has already been won. With Him the years 
of bitterness are as a watch in the night; and always 
comes the dawn.—From The Living Church. 


ik 


All the clocks on earth ticking off their normal 
intervals cannot check the speed at which the world 
is now traveling. Time stretches, and we are forced, 
as in a nightmare, to live one hundred years in one. 


—The New York Times. 
ik 


I was born in war years, the years of the American 
Civil War. Since then I have seen many wars come 
and go. This war will also pass; but the surest thing I 
know is that the peoples of neither victor nor van- 
quished will profit from it—Hernry Forp. 


i 


Though time speed us onward day by day 
And friends leave us lonely by the way, 
Though faith often falters and hopes deceive 
And sorrow and loss cause the hearts to grieve, 
May the day never come when of me it is said, 
“The body still lives, but the Spirit is dead.” 


—J. B. Tuwine, On the Calendar of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Yonkers, N. Y. 


ik 


Wouldst thou fashion for thyself a seemly life? 
Then do not fret over what is past and gone; 
And spite of all thou may’st have left behind 
Live each day as if thy life were just begun. 


—J. W. Von Goetue, On the Calendar of 
the Church of the Master, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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WOMEN: OVER: THE? SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 











For Christian Homemaking in Burma 


An adventure in a new type of Christian 
education for the villages of Burma 


YINMANA AGRICUL- 

TURAL SCHOOL is an ad- 
venture in a new type of education 
for the villages of Burma—de- 
veloping “farmers for God.” For 
24 years it has trained young men 
to go back and put into practice 
on the land the resources of mod- 
ern scientific discovery adapted to 
the simple ways of village life. 
By this school new varieties of 
fruits, vegetables, crops and ani- 
mals have first been introduced 
into the country. New practices in 
farming and marketing have been 
developed that have increased 
benefits to the villagers. 

Pyinmana (which means “lazy- 
man-don’t-rest) is a center not 
only to give agricultural informa- 
tion but also to fill the country 
with inspiration. From it radiate 
streams of power to change and 
bless the farmers and homes in 
the villages of Burma. The school 
produces not only a new kind of 
farmer but also a new kind of man 
with a new enthusiasm to live his 
life in a new way right out in the 
village where he came from.—Bray- 
ton C. Case, Superintendent. 


A Farmer’s Wife 

The year 1917 was a hopeful year 
in Burma. Miss Lena Tillman and 
Rev. Brayton C. Case united their 
lives in that year and began their 
life work at the Agricultural School 
at Pyinmana. Mrs. Case had been 
a Burma missionary under the 
Woman’s Foreign Board since 1911 
and during those years had proved 
herself to be an excellent teacher, 
supervisor, and superintendent at 


the English Girls’ High School, 
Moulmein. Now as a “farmer’s 
wife,’’ as she called herself after 
going to Pyinmana, she helped her 
husband carry through the devel- 
opment of the Agricultural School. 

The venture prospered as to- 
gether Brayton and Lena Case met 
and overcame the many difficulties 
pioneering brings. The big move 
forward came in 1922 when the 
Government of Burma leased 180 
more acres to the Mission for a 
Christian School “for training 
young men from the villages that 
they might practice improved meth- 
ods of farming in Burma... ; 
and that they might live and help 
others to live useful, satisfying 
lives in their villages.”” Whether it 
was showing a motherly interest 
in the students or helping to 
smooth out the office routine 
which accumulated when her hus- 
band was involved in other details, 
—Mrs. Case cheerfully assumed 
every responsibility as a part of 


their missionary opportunity in 


Burma. As the Agricultural School 
enlarged, and new motor roads 
opened up, her gracious hospitality 
gave to this Christian farmhouse 
world-wide fame. 


—— — 
noe 





Better Farming and 
Better Living 


Both Brayton and Lena Case 
realized that before this School 
motto could become an actuality, 
Pyinmana would have to provide 
training for village women as well 
as men. She believed that “fo trans- 
form a people the women and the 
homes must be reached as well as the 
men and the fields.”” She had visited 
Burmese Buddhist homes where 
women were the drudges; where 
woman is told that she is “worth 
less than a male dog.”’ She under- 
stood that while Burmese women 
were quite free from restraint, 
often carrying on the business of 
the family, buying supplies and 
marketing the produce, still half 
the children of Burma died in in- 
fancy, and in many villages those 
who lived longer suffered from all 
manner of diseases. She who gave 
great care and thought to the 
nurture of their only son felt the 
full weight of the ignorance and 
superstitious fears by which the 
Burmese mother was bound! 

Mrs. Case was convinced that a 
new kind of helpmeet was needed 











Ma Hla Sein, in charge of the health center at Kantha, Burma 
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to work with this “new kind of 
man... in a new way right out 
in the village where he came from.” 
The homes of Christian families 
around Pyinmana attracted her 
special interest. To the Women’s 
Society she gave special care and 
encouraged them to extend their 
interest to the village women of 
the outside districts. For the home 
and health of villages she opened a 
special health center at Kantha, a 
Chin village, 16 miles away. In one 
of her last letters written from 
Pyinmana she tells of this project. 


Ma Hla Sein, the daughter of our 
Chin evangelist in that village, took 
nurses’ training at the Ellen Mitchell 
Memorial Hospital, Moulmein, and 


has turned out to be a splendid nurse - 


as well as a fine Christian girl. In spite 
of numerous offers of positions at 
twice the salary we could pay her, she 
was true to her purpose of coming 
back to us to start this health work in 
her own village. We began May, 1938. 
I wish I could take you to see her 
little mat-walled dispensary, whose 
building she supervised, and have you 
see for yourself what a splendid piece 
of work she is doing. . . . Mr. Case 
and I have financed this project our- 
selves. We have not solicited aid from 
home for we know how hard it is for 
churches to meet the present budgets. 
Yet we have felt for years the need 
for work of this kind so we could not 
pass up this opportunity to use one 
of our very own girls who is so capable 
and consecrated. 


Mrs. Case knew that only as 
Jesus Christ came to Burmese 
womanhood in the village “with 
new light for the mind, with new 
faith of being a daughter of God,” 
could the life of Burma’s people be 
made wholly new. 


A Worthy Memorial 


When sickness demanded a sud- 
den flight by plane from Burma to 
London and thence by fast steamer 
to the United States, Mrs. Case 
faced the future with courage and 
with the clear conviction that Mr. 
Case should remain at his post. 





Lena Tillman Case 


She would have nothing interfere 
with the progress of the work they 
both loved. Not long before her 
death at Newton Centre, Mass., on 
Dec. 28, 1939, she wrote.to her 
husband: “Mrs. Swain was here 
about ten days ago. She is so very 
enthusiastic about a girls’ depart- 
ment at our Pyinmana Agricul- 
tural School.” 

The year 1941 may be another 
hopeful year for Burma. To make 
its THREE SCORE YEARS AND TEN 
Anniversary Year of special signifi- 
cance, the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
has undertaken to raise $25,000 for 
establishing a department for girls 
in Pyinmana Agricultural School 
aS &@ MEMORIAL TO LENA TILLMAN 
casE. This fund will mean the ful- 
fillment of a long cherished dream, 
a fitting tribute and a living testi- 
mony to a life spent in Christ-like 
service for Burma’s women. 


5 meee & 





Are you lighting your 
candles in this world dark 
with war and fear? Cele- 
brate the THREE SCORE 
YEARS AND TEN Anni- 
versary of your Woman’s 
Foreign Board by sending 
your gifts AT ONCE to Miss 
Frances K. Burr, Treasurer. 
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Consecrated Magnetism 


There has just come from the 
press a book, whose title might 
appropriately be the above head- 
ing. It is the life story of HELEN 
BarRETT MontGoMery as _ told 
by herself and some of her friends. 

To the growing generation of 
Christian girls she may now be 
only a name; to her own generation 
she was a charming personality, a 
magnetic leader whose talents and 
time were sincerely devoted to 
Christ. In her “Declaration of 
Discipleship” she wrote: “I desire 
to enroll myself as a disciple of 
Jesus Christ.”” The book shows 
how she pursued that desire from 
the home of her parents, across the 
campus, in the fellowship of her 
church, along the avenue of public 
service and through countless lanes 
of activity until she reached world 
citizenship. “She was first, last 
and all the time,” writes one of her 
friends, “the college girl who lived 
life to the full on the campus, and 
made the most of it afterwards.” 
The story of her campus life is told 
in her own words. She had all the 
experiences of a fun-loving, se- 
rious-thinking, normal girl. She 
passed through the varied vicissi- 
tudes of a home-maker and no 
amount of struggle dimmed her 
charm or destroyed her purpose. 
All our girls ought to know her in 
these relations. The great fact of 
her life is that a woman can be 
perfectly normal as a girl, wife and 
mother, and still use her talents in 
God’s service. 

Dr. Albert W. Beaven, her pas- 
tor of many years, Mrs. Henry W. 
Peabody, and Mrs. Curtis Lee 
Laws, are among those who help 
to tell the story. The book, pub- 
lished by Fleming Revell Com- 
pany, costs $1.25 plus postage, and 
can be purchased from the Wom- 
an’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, 152 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith. 
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Mather Students Become Home 
Missionaries 


“Certainly you all helped us out 
wonderful!” were the parting words 
of the superintendent of a little 
Sunday school held in an old 
schoolhouse in Port Royal, S. C., 
near Mather School. 

The Leadership Training Class 
at Mather School needed to put 
theory into action, so last spring a 
few members of the junior class and 
their leader went one Sunday to 
visit a community church in Port 
Royal, one of America’s oldest 
towns. There we found three little 
Negro Baptist groups united for 
church services, but each held its 
own Sunday school. It was with 
some trepidation that we inquired 
for the three superintendents, fear- 
ing that they would be older dea- 
cons who would want no young, 
interfering help. Lo, they were 
three young men, two still in high 
school, and ail eager to learn better 
ways and to accept our proffered 


services. What an inspiration it 
was to find young people holding 
the Christian forces together as 
best they could against the many 
evils of that section. 

Each Sunday our group of high 
school juniors gathered on the 
porch of Mather Cottage and 


there we prayed for love and wis- © 


dom in guiding the study of those 
three Sunday schools. One student 
having received an invitation to 
dinner in town, a rare treat, de- 
cided to refuse because she might 
not return in time for the Sunday 
school. With keen interest, others 
on the campus watched us go. 
“Here come our missionaries!” 
was the return greeting one day. 
“T can hardly wait until we know 
enough to go,” eagerly announced 
an eighth grader. 

Pre-session activities were be- 
gun with scrapbooks and booklets 
sent to Mather by a World Wide 








Guild in Lowville, N. Y., and with 
supplies of crayons, pencils, draw- 
ing paper from other contributors. 
Old Sunday school papers were 
given out, even old Christmas cards 
contributed pictures of sheep and 
shepherds to illustrate “The Lord 
is my Shepherd,” and to make 
bright hangings for the little cabin 
homes. 

Attendance began to increase, 
adult classes listening with much 
shaking of heads in agreement with 
their young leaders—high school 
juniors from Mather School. “Uh! 
uh! I’s sure glad I come this day!” 
was a frequent exclamation. Our 
hearts were deeply touched at the 
final session as we heard one of the 
young superintendents thank God 





ABOVE: Harold Smith, superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school at 
Port Royal. LEFT: Members of the 
Sunday school enjoying scrapbooks 
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for Mather School and ask His 
blessing on our work. 

The juniors are eagerly planning 
to canvass the community and 
make the three Sunday schools a 
community school that will teach 
boys and girls and men and women 
the way to Christ as our Saviour. 
—Luella J. Morris. 


Special Interest Missionaries 


Many churches have adopted a 


special home missionary toward Mather girls who teach in the 
Sunday school 


whose work they contribute in 
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prayer, supplies for the field, and 
gifts for a part or the whole of the 
salary. The Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society 
would like to have a complete file 
of churches and individuals who 
are especially interested in any par- 
ticular station or worker. With such 
information available, the Society 
could then cooperate more intelli- 
gently and fully by sending letters 
and items of interest from the 
fields-to the church or the indi- 


(Continued on page 62) 








MY DAY — 4A Gift from God 


By Jessie E. Brooks 


My Day is a gift from God, 

A precious skein of hours, 

Shining and new and bright, 

Entrusted to my unskilled hand 

To weave into the pattern of the World, 
His World, as I believe 


My Day must not be lost— 

The pattern spoiled that Christian hands would 
weave, 

Working together gloriously. 

For there are other hands with other patterns—not 
His own— 

And they work on, when Christian hands let go. 

The day I lose some opportunity for God 

May but advance the opposing pattern 

That would shape the world into a thing unlovely, 

Filled with hate, and prejudice, and fear. 

That must not happen here. 


More Christian days must go into the making of the 
World— 

More hours of service into every day, 

More love, more understanding, 

Courage, faith, 

In every hour. 


An hour of prayer from every day of mine, 
Joining with other hours from other days— 
A strong, straight line from each, 

God at the Center, 

Stronger, straighter lines streaming 

And radiantly flowing back again, 
Straight, true, symmetrical 

And strong. 


An hour of service, 

Humble, out of sight, 

And given with no thought of thanks 

Or notice or reward— 

Firm little knots that keep the thread in place, 
And oh, so necessary to the great and noble Whole. 


An hour of planning 

Toward a worth while goal, 

A vision of the finished task, 

A lovely curve of gleaming aspiration, 

Gathering many threads of gold— 

Bright threads of hope and promise, 

Weaving in and out amid the many-colored strands 
And lending richness and deep meaning to it all— 
Pattern Divine. 


My Day—material for God to make a Christian 
World. 





Nore: Miss Jessie E. Brooks, the 
author of “My Day—A Gift from 
God,” is secretary to Miss Gertrude S. 
de Clercq and a member of the office 
staff of the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society at 152 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

The poem forms the epilogue of a 
fascinating dramatic skit, Her Day, 


written by Miss Brooks for presenta- 
tion at the Board meeting of the So- 
ciety in Atlantic City, N. J. Besides 
the prologue and epilogue the play 
consists of three episodes: I. Day of a 
Board Member (three characters); I. 
Day of a Secretary (six characters); 
Day of a Missionary (six characters). 
The play received such hearty ap- 


plause and so much favorable com- 
ment at the Board meeting that it has 
seemed wise to offer it for general dis- 
tribution. If there is sufficient demand, 
mimeographed copies will be provided 
at 5¢ each. 

Order from the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, 152 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Old Clothes and New Purpose 


How three carloads of young people and gifts of good will traveled 
from Rochester, N. Y., to Bethel Christian Center in Campbell, Ohio 


HE Senior High Curistian En- 

deavor of Lake Avenue Baptist 
Church in Rochester, New York, 
announced a scavenger hunt, but 
instead of searching for a piece of 
pink yarn, a tintype, a pair of 
black stockings, a telegram and 
other articles difficult to find, the 
members were asked to collect 
coats, dresses, skirts, men’s suits, 
children’s clothing, shoes, games 
and anything else which Ruth 
Makeham could use in her work at 
Bethel House, a Baptist Christian 
Center in Campbell, Ohio. Miss 
Makeham is one of the missionaries 
supported by the Lake Avenue 
Church—truly a special interest 
missionary. 

The group went out in cars to 
collect from their friends and from 
their own wardrobes and then met 
at the home of one of the members 
for games and refreshments. Such 
enthusiasm! Everyone in_ the 
church knew what was in the air, 
for they had published their plans 
in the church paper. More and 
more packages came to the church 
until the Social Worker had to 
watch for fear someone would 
write “Ruth Makeham” on some 
of her things. 

Finally everything was sorted, 
the dresses pressed and the shirts 
ironed, and the inventory dis- 
closed 15 coats, 46 dresses, 20 
blouses, 15 skirts, 4 suits, 14 pairs 
of pants, 4 coats and vests, 42 
shirts, 25 ties, 9 scarfs, 30 pairs of 
shoes, 30 children’s hats and bon- 


By Dorotuy W. PEASE 


nets, 22 adult’s felt hats, 8 pairs of 
curtains and many other items. 

The young people had arranged 
to visit Bethel House the Friday 
and Saturday before Christmas 





WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 
February 28, 1941 


The call to prayer goes out to 
all people. The following supplies 
for the observance of the day 
should be ordered from World Day 
of Prayer Committee, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, Room 63, New York 
City: 

Call to Prayer................ 
Worship Program for Adults and 

Young People, “Thy Kingdom 

Ss iicinicnnvaneiaye eta Q¢ 
Handbook—suggestions for pro- 

motion and publicity, two ra- 

dio programs, suggestions for 
rural areas, children’s meet- 
ings, and prayer groups..... 





Dr. and Mrs. F. W. Goddard of 
East China, authors of the adult 
study guide on China, popular 
teachers in summer assemblies and 
mission study classes 


and deliver their boxes in person. 
Someone in the church lent his car 
and a trailer and these, with two 
other carloads of young people, 
started over the snow and ice for 
Campbell. 

The people at Bethel House en- 
tertained their guests royally with 
a chicken dinner, favors and Christ- 
mas tree. One thousand people of 
many nationalities had been feted 
that week around the same tree. 
Miss Makeham told about her 
work and conducted a tour of the 
building. The girls were enter- 
tained there and the boys went to 
some of the homes for the night. 
The next morning some of the 
Bethel House boys bowled with 
the Lake Avenue boys, to the ad- 
vantage of the former. 

The young people returned to 
Rochester with an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the work of one 
of their missionaries and with a 
greater appreciation of their own 
homes and church. 

Try this plan for your special 
interest missionary, emigrant, or 
refugee sometime this year. 


Missions in the Church School 


“Since our Bible School has 
made missions a regular part of 
its objective and budget there has 
been a noticeable increase in spirit- 
uality and in growth in every de- 
partment. Of course, other factors 
have been working, but we feel 
sure that no small part has come 
from this increased interest in the 
wider work of Christ’s Kingdom.”’ 

The above statements were in- 
cluded in a letter to Sunday School 
superintendents by George R. 
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Merriam, Director of Missionary 
Cooperation in Pennsylvania. He 
was encouraging the local church 
folk to make use of the graded 


missionary packets, prepared by 
this Department for use in schools 
of missions, study classes, or 
school groups in local churches. 

















ROYAL AMBASSADORS 

















Sir Wilfred T. Grenfell Honorary Royal Ambassador 


The Wilfred T. Grenfell Chapter 
of the Royal Ambassadors in Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, Providence, 
Rhode Island, was organized Jan- 
uary 28, 1932, under the leadership 
of Mr. Harold L. Brown, High 
Counselor for Rhode Island. 

Shortly after the death of the 
benefactor of Labrador, Mr. Brown 
sent us the original letter signed 
personally by Sir Wilfred. From 
the date it may be seen that he 
early became an honorary ambas- 
sador of this outstanding chapter 
in Rhode Island. To the boys in 
that section not only was the death 
of the great missionary doctor an 
international loss but a personal 
loss. Their interest in missions has 
been strengthened because of this 
personal contact. 

Among the hundreds of Baptist 
missionaries on the field today at 
home and abroad there is a real 
opportunity for every Royal Am- 
bassador group to have vital con- 
tact and personal fellowship with 
the men or women who can make 
missions real to Ambassadors who 
will bear the Kingdom responsi- 
bility in another few years. 


SIR WILFRED GRENFELL 
82 VICTORIA STREET 
LONDON, S. W. 1 
1st April 1933. 
Dear Mr. Brown, 

| am sure you will think | am a very poor 
ambassador. It is a long time since your 
letter came and found me in the Black 
Forest where | was resting, temporarily 
unable to keep up my correspondence. 

| take it as a very great honour that you 
have elected me an Honorary Member of 
your Chapter. Ambassadors are exactly 
what Christ wants. He does not want 
learned scholars who know everything, 
but he does want unselfish heroes who 
will risk everything. He does not expect 
any of us to know very much but he wants 
us all to be willing to learn very much, and 
that we can only do in the school of 
experience. 

Hundreds of times | have put to sea on 
the big Atlantic in a small boat, and many 
times when some of my crew did not want 
to go with me; until there came a time 
when people used to say that if there was 
an extra breeze of wind it was sure to 
bring me into their port. But that is what | 
hope your ambassadors are going to be, 
those who dare to be men, dare to live 
for others, dare not to talk about Christ 
but to follow Him; then | want to be one 
of your ambassadors all the time. Thank you 
for electing me. 

Give my love to the boys. 

Yours ever, 
(Signed) WILFRED T. GRENFELL 
HAROLD L. BROWNE, ESQ., 
41 Sylvia Avenue, 
North Providence, 


Rhode Island 








The Carey Royal Ambassador Chapter at Camp Christy, Kansas 
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MRR DLS Caer hy 
STATE HIGH COUNSELORS 
Rev. H. B. Bondurant, Colorado; 
Rev. J. E. Dollar, Kansas; Rev. 
J. L. Bowser, Iowa 


William Carey Chapter, 
Camp Christy, Kansas 


This year we had a class period 
given to R. A. work. The boys 
worked on their degrees, discussed 
R. A. problems, studied R. A. 
objectives, and the relation of the 
Royal Ambassadors to other ac- 
tivities. 

On Sunday the R. A. boys had a 
Sunday school class of their own 
and heard a lecture on “Steward- 
ship.” The chapter conducted ves- 
per services for the entire camp; 
and also held a meeting in interest 
of R. A. work at the dining hall 
immediately following the evening 
meal. 

The interest in R. A. work was 
greater than in any previous camp. 
Two pastors were initiated. We 
were fortunate in having with us 
the Rev. J. Lewis Bowser, High 
Counselor of the Royal Ambassa- 
dors for Iowa. Rev. Carl Twining 
assisted the writer in planning and 
carrying on the work. 

Initiations were given several 
nights during the camp, many of 
the boys being able to pass the re- 
quirements for two degrees. The 
chapter had five counselors in 
attendance: Rev. J. Lewis Bowser, 
Rev. J. E. Dollar, Rev. Harry 
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Coulter, Donald McWilliams, and 
Dr. John W. Harbaugh. The last 
two named were the first to take 
the initiation for counselor in the 
State of Kansas. 

During the camp the following 
were initiated: 25 Pages, 8 Squires, 
4 Ambassadors, and 2 Counselors. 

The membership of the chapter 
is 37. Only those who were in camp 
this year were counted. 

Mr. Donald McWilliams is Am- 
bassador-in-chief and Max Sprecht 


is Recorder.—John W. Harbaugh, 
Chapter Counselor. 


Boys’ Camps 

Among the summer camps for 
boys, season of 1940, there were 
1,734 boys enrolled of whom 231 
made public decisions for baptism 
during the camp experience. Train- 
ing for membership in the local 
church and responsibility for the 
world mission of the church are a 
part of the Ambassador program. 

















WORLD WIDE GUILD 














Dear Girls of the Guild: 

In this month when we com- 
memorate the Board of Education 
and its sponsorship of the Guild for 
most of our 25 years, it is a happy 
and fitting thing to have a message 
from the one who has led the Board 
since its beginning to his retirement 
a year ago—Dr. Frank W. Padel- 
ford. He has been a life-time 
friend of the Guild. He has the 
good wishes of all of us. 

And we welcome the greeting 
from the one who has watched over 
our progress of the 25 years with 
such sympathy and _ encourage- 
ment, Dr. William A. Hill, who, up 
to a little more than a year ago 
was the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education 
from its beginning. His counsel and 
genuine comradeship the Guild re- 
members with deepest gratitude. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Li Oop 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


Greetings from Dr. Padelford 


So you are 25 years old and this 
is the first time I have greeted you. 
Well I have left you to the care of 
Miss Noble and Miss Kappen and 


I have looked after the older folks. 
But I cannot let this important 
anniversary go without a word of 
greeting. Congratulations! 

And now I understand that you 
are carrying the whole burden of 
the denomination for four days 
through your Guild Gift. My! what 
a load. But it will help other folks 
if they can be relieved of the load 
for four days. 

You would like to hear some 
things about the Board of Educa- 
tion under whose aegis you have 
worked for 25 years. Well, the 
Board of Education is not much 
older than you are. We shall have a 
birthday next May, our 30th. We 
were brought into existence be- 
cause a college president out in 
Oregon thought that it was not 
fair that he should bear the burden 
of his college all alone, but felt that 
the Baptists of the whole North 
should help him. So the Northern 
Convention called our Board into 
existence. We have been helping 
that college and other colleges all 
these years. We have received 
from you and others and have dis- 
tributed to the colleges more than 
ten millions of dollars. That has 
helped them erect buildings, in- 
crease their endowments and pay 
their running expenses. 
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I hope that you will go to a Bap- 
tist college, but if not, when you 
reach the state university campus 
you will find the Baptist Board 
there to greet you in the person of 
a university pastor. He will help 
you find a room, and later a job if 
you need one, help you to establish 
social contacts, help you to find a 
place in the church and at all times 
be ready to lend you a helping 
hand. Be sure to form his acquaint- 
ance early. You will find him at the 
Baptist student house. We have 35 
or 40 of these student pastors. 

Then there is this Department of 
Missionary Education which came 
to us in 1919. Soon after, the 
women of the two Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Societies asked us to as- 
sume leadership of the World Wide 
Guild and the Children’s World 
Crusade, and that we have con- 
tinued ever since. You know all 
about that of course but we are 
proud to have you in our family. 

So when you bear the denomina- 
tional burdens for a day, you will 
be supporting all these activities 
and many others besides. Here is 
good luck to you. May you have 
great success in your project. 

Very cordially yours, 
Frank W. Padelford. 


Greetings from Dr. W. A. Hill 
To the World Wide Guild Girls: 


Twenty years ago on January 
26, 1920, the World Wide Guild 
was placed in charge of the Board 
of Education. This came to pass 
because of the missionary char- 
acter of the Guild, and because it 
was evident that if new founda- 
tions for missionary cultivation 
were to be laid, the responsibility 
must be placed upon our young 
people, for they must carry on. It 
was a fortunate circumstance that 
the Guild, organized for a distinct 
missionary purpose, and already 
geared to the great forward looking 
task of world wide missions, should 
have accepted this new challenge. 
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Since this period of 20 years 
closely coincides with the history 
of the Department of Missionary 
Education, I am glad to accept the 
invitation to write to you, and I do 
so in reminiscent vein. The remem- 
brance of those days is full of satis- 
faction. Without the slightest fric- 
tion or misunderstanding, the 
transfer became a matter of team 
work without loss of interest or 
momentum. The splendid support 
of Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, Mrs. 
Lucy W. Peabody, and Mrs. 
Andrew McLeish gave great im- 
petus to the new affiliation. The 
fellowship of “Alma Mater’’ and 
her sister, Mary Noble, is without 
parallel during these 20 years. 

As a pastor in Arlington, Mass., 
St. Paul, Minn., and Medford, 
Mass., I saw the development of 
the World Wide Guild and was 
much impressed with its vision, 
initiative and courage. An unfor- 
gettable journey to the mission 
fields culminating in the Judson 
Centennial Celebration in Ran- 
goon, Burma, in 1913-14 rein- 
forced my convictions that the 
Guild was to be a powerful instru- 
ment in the unfolding of missionary 
interest and enthusiasm in our 
Baptist churches in America. I 
shall never forget the Guild girls of 
Swatow, China, and Moulmein, 
Burma. They gave reality to our 
missionary plan and purpose. 

And I shall never forget those 
National Guild Banquets. As guest 
at these banquets for most of the 
20 years, I have met many of you, 
and these were red letter days in 
my calendar. 

The educational program which 
you Guild girls have sustained has 
been accompanied generously by 
your gifts. Your giving record is 
most commendable. May your pres- 
ent plan to carry the work of the 
denomination for four full days be 
successful! 

Cordially yours, 
William A. Hill. 


The Board of Education 


The Board of Education means 
something to girls or should. Do 
you realize that the World Wide 
Guild functions under the Board of 
Education? We came under its 
leadership in January 1920. Do 
you know what other interesting 
things the Board is responsible for? 
Why not put on a program on the 
Board’s work this month? Send to 
the Guild office for a packet of ma- 
terial for a program. Ask your 
pastor to let you see a copy of the 
last Northern Baptist Convention 
report. In it is a report of the Board: 
See Missions, October 1940, page 
470; September, page 418; May, 
page 266. Also see the Department 
of Missionary Education and the 
Children’s World Crusade sections 
of Missions. Following are a few 
bits of information for you and 
your program. 


Roger Williams Clubs 


The Baptist student groups on 
State University campuses are 
called Roger Williams Clubs. Here 
is what some students have to say: 

“Roger Williams Club is an 
oasis in a large university where 
professors ‘are distant in most 
respects.” 








a, 


Guild girls at the Baptist Assembly, Iowa Falls, Iowa 


“In the Roger Williams Club, I 
found help in avoiding things I had 
heard were harmful.” 

“University life is different since 
I studied the Bible more and had 
such Christian fellowship.” 

“The Roger Williams Club and 
the Religious Conference ‘balance 
up’ your university life.” 

“T am seeking something I do 
not have—in religious experience. 
The Roger Williams Club is prov- 
ing a lighthouse and I am finding 
what I did not have.” 

“The vital topics, the unusual 
speakers, and the happy Christian 
fellowship in the weekly forums are 
wonderfully helpful to me.” 

“My personal experience in the 
Roger Williams Club can honestly 
be called the richest and the most 
valuable part of my higher educa- 
tion. I would estimate that 75% 
of my college training that I will 
use during the rest of my life has 
been received through my affilia- 
tions with the club. My under- 
standing of religion has been 
greatly enriched through such an 
organization. I realize the great 
need and importance of religious 
knowledge among our fellowmen. I 
will continue to treasure these 
four years as a part of the Group.” 
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From a Student Pastor’s 


Notebook 


Recently I had a Nicodemus ex- 
perience. Late one Sunday night I 
had a visit from a young Hebrew 
who had the highest scholastic 
rating ever earned at this Univer- 
sity. His inquiring mind and social 
passion had caused him to abandon 
the faith in which he had been 
reared. He told me he had been 
reading books on Christianity and 
had read and reread the four Gos- 
pels. He said he had gotten a first- 
hand view of Jesus and he now ac- 
cepted Him as “the Way, the 
Truth and the Life.” He then 
added, “The more I read and 
study Him, the more I find His 
teachings and His Spirit the mes- 
sage for this day and age.” We 
knelt in prayer and fellowship as 
the chimes on the campus rang 
out that a new day had been born. 


West China Greets You 

We who have been so interested 
in the new chapters in far-off West 
China will be interested in this let- 
ter from Ada Nelson who with 
Edna Mao are the counselors for 
them. We extend our welcome to 
the new Kind Chapter. 

“T have sent you a recent pic- 
ture of our group of Guild girls. 
The number has increased some- 
what. We have added a new chap- 
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ter, the Kind Chapter. It surely 
keeps Miss Edna Mao and me 
busy. 

“The air-raid alarms have inter- 
rupted our work some, but so far 
we have been most fortunate in 
not having any raids. One enemy 
plane came within 18 miles of us 
one moonlight evening. That’s 
close enough. 

“Our different groups met every 
other week this semester. They are 
continuing their study of the dif- 
ferent countries. We would greatly 
appreciate pictures or stamps of 
Indo-China, Burma, India, or Rus- 
sia. It is very hard to get anything 
of interest here. 

“We put on an interesting pro- 
gram in June. Each group had at 
least two numbers. One group put 
on a scene from Polyanna, another 
had a W.W.G. meeting and had 
girls dress in the costume of the 
different countries they had stud- 
ied and tell about their countries. 
Another group put on a short play 
showing that all we have and enjoy 
comes from our Heavenly Father. 
Our last meeting was a get-together 
of all groups.” 

Perhaps a missionary gets rather 
discouraged at times. It seems 
rather useless to teach love and 
brotherhood in a world in which we 


are getting further and further 


apart and in which hatred between 
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races is growing stronger and 
stronger. It is through groups like 
the World Wide Guild that the 
bonds of brotherhood are strength- 
ened. In just such times as these 
we are needed. 


At the Iowa Assembly 


The Iowa Guild Girls attending 
the Baptist Assembly, Iowa Falls, 
lowa, July 15-16, had the rare 
privilege of meeting and fellowship 
with Miss Elsie Kappen. The 17th 
of July was designated as “Guild 
Day,” commemorating the silver 
anniversary of W.W.G. in America. 
A delightful banquet was held fol- 
lowed by a brief program of music 
and a talk by Miss Kappen. 

Following the Vesper Service a 
beautiful pageant, “Radiance of 
the Star,” was given by Guild 
Girls. Edith Moffat, an outstand- 
ing Guild girl of Iowa and a stu- 
dent at Ottawa University in Kan- 
sas, was chosen as the “Spirit of 
Guild.” After Miss Kappen spoke, 
she was presented with a Guild 
Distinguished Service pin. 

As Miss Kappen was our special 
guest for two days, the 38 girls 
taking the Guild Courses had ad- 
ditional opportunity to enjoy her. 
She concluded her visit with us by 
an inspirational talk at the lighted 
cross in our Good Night service. 

As our Iowa Assembly is a city 
of tents, the Guild Quadrangle 
forms a very important section of 
Assembly living quarters. It is 
difficult to write in words the un- 
told values and joy 58 girls from all 
over Iowa have, getting acquainted 
and living together for two weeks 
of delightful busy Assembly life. 

No report of Iowa Assembly 
Guild activities would be complete 
without mention of our beloved 
Mrs. Morf, State Guild Chairman 
for Iowa, who has given so much to 
the Guild program of Iowa. 

The Guild Girls of Iowa will al- 
ways remember the Assembly of 
1940.—Alice Ryan. 
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Children’s World Crusade 

















Dear Boys and Girls: 

I wonder how many of you wake 
up on New Year’s Eve to catch a 
last glimpse of the Old Year and to 
bid a greeting to the New. When 
Mother tucks you under the covers 
perhaps you ask her to waken you 
at midnight. She keeps her promise, 
but you are very drowsy and not a 
bit anxious to leave the land of 
dreams. Mother laughs at your 
jumbled mutterings, shakes you 
gently and bundles you into your 
warm, wooly bathrobe. With her 
help you wobble to the window. As 
the cold night air begins to waken 
you, you notice that your breath 
makes frosting on the window- 
pane. Outside the sky is decked 
with ropes of stars twinkling their 
bright greeting to the New Year. 

At the first stroke of twelve the 
sound of a solitary whistle rises in 
the air. A_ thin-voiced soprano 
whistle adds its sharp little toots, 
then a hoarse, deep bass joins in. 
Every clock in town begins to 
strike racing to see which one will 
toll the hour of midnight first. 
Chimes of church bells singing 
gaily in their high towers join the 
joyous New Year chorus. Little 
shrill tin whistles, deep-throated 
bass whistles, gaily tinkling sleigh 
bells, rich mellow church bells, wild 
striking of clocks and the hilarious 
shouting of people all blend to- 
gether in one great greeting to the 
New Year. From the radio down- 
stairs we can hear the echoes of 
New Year celebrations far away. 
The chimes of Riverside Church 
float across the miles. Even through 
the loud din that meets our ears we 
can recognize the deep bass tones of 
Big Ben in London. For three min- 
utes the chiming and ringing and 





continue loud and strong. Gradu- 
ally the noise begins to soften until 
we hear only a faint little hum. 
Finally that too fades into nothing- 
ness. We bid Mother good-morning 
and slip back under the covers to 
dream of happy days in the New 
Year. 

When we wake up on January 
Ist we tear off our old calendars 
and replace them with fresh ones 
containing 365 brand-new days. 
Even 365 new days in which to 
grow and be happy may not mean a 
happy year. Have you ever spent 
a long time solving an arithmetic 
problem? You wear the paper thin 
with erasing. You cross out and 
write over. You fill up the margins 
with scratching and still you can- 
not get the right answer. The 
teacher comes around, suggests you 
start over and provides you with a 
fresh sheet of paper. But the new 
sheet of paper alone, like the new 
calendar, cannot solve your prob- 
lems. Unless you remember the 
mistakes you made before and 
guard against making them again 
the new piece of paper will become 
as messy and the problem as diffi- 
cult as before. 

So it is with the New Year. Al- 
though we destroy the old calendar 
and hang a new one in its place we 
cannot expect to have a happy 
year just because we have 365 new 
days to live in. Only if we remem- 
ber what we have learned through 
our mistakes of the last year will 
we be happy in the year to come. 
We have to remind ourselves that 
by acting selfishly we never found 
happiness; that it is more fun to be 
friendly than to be snobbish; that 
sharing an apple is a better way of 
settling a quarrel than picking up 
our toys and running home. Not 
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only boys and girls but men 
and women, kings and presidents, 
countries and nations must re- 
member these things if 1941 is to 
be a happy year for people all over 
the earth. 

On New Year’s Eve the bells and 
whistles, songs of men and music of 
many instruments unite to fill the 
air with glad music. Although this 
year the New Year’s bells were as 
sweet and strong as ever before 
they did not ring in a happy new 
year for all people. There are stran- 
gers in our country who are lone- 
some because they are in a land of 
strange customs and speech. They 
need loyal friends who will help 
them to learn American ways and 
who will stand up for them when 
those who do not understand seem 
unkind. The world has many peo- 
ple who are cold and hungry. They 
need friends who are willing to give 
up some pleasures in order that 
they may have warm homes, whole- 
some food and good clothing. 
There are sad hearts all over the 
world because people are living in 
countries torn by war. They need 
friends who will pray and work to 
bring about peace once more. On 
New Year’s Day many men and 
women, boys and girls are discour- 
aged because their families are 
divided, their hearts lonesome, 
their future dark. They need 
friends who will encourage them 
and remind them to put their trust 
in the loving Heavenly Father who 
cares for us all. 

You and I are the friends for 
whom these people are looking. We 
have it in our power to make this 
year a year of new hopes and new 
opportunities for them. It makes us 
feel serious to realize that unless we 
do out part there will be great 
patches of silence in the world 
from which no bells will ring be- 
cause no hearts are glad. Alone we 
can do little, but together we can 
help to bring sweet music from all 
over the world. 
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As I give you my New Year 
greeting I hope that all of us may 
join in the joyous New Year 
chorus. You may be a shrill voiced 
whistle or you may be a deep bass 
bell, but each of us has a talent to 
use in making some sad heart glad. 
Perhaps you are a star pitcher and 
can teach a refugee boy the ins and 
outs of American baseball. Maybe 
you can bake a birthday cake for 
the Chinese girl down the block or 
perhaps you are a good planner and 
can save some candy pennies to 
help buy food for a hungry child. 
With each of us using our talents 
we can work together to bring hap- 
piness to those who need our 
friendship. Then the music of the 
New Year will echo in many hearts 
which have been made glad. 

On New Year’s Eve the whistles 
give forth their loudest toots, the 
bells in the towers send out their 
sweetest chimes, every little whis- 
tle and street corner clock does its 
part, all working their hardest and 
giving the best they have to make 
hearts ring with music as they 
greet the new year. If we join the 
New Year chorus with voices 


tuned to friendliness, I know our 
hearts will be filled with music all 
the year, for those who love and 
share are always happy. 

Your friend, 


bet 7 a 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Why I Am Interested in 
Sunday School 


(As written by Ku An Z, 12-year- 
old Chinese boy, one of Miss 
Melton’s students) 

Time passes very quickly. I have 
been in the Sunday school of the 
Memorial Mothercraft School more 
than two years. This Sunday 
school is divided into two depart- 
ments. There are more than ten 
teachers in our school. There are 
three missionaries; they are enthus- 
iastic and earnest Christians. Our 
teachers are experienced ones, 
therefore any child who comes to 
Sunday school thinks that it is 
interesting and wants to come each 
Sunday. 

I am in the highest class. There 
are about 20 pupils in this class. 
Our teacher can sing well and can 
tell stories most interestingly. Each 
Sunday I take some of my neigh- 
bor’s children to Sunday school. I 
have two younger brothers and one 
sister who go with me. Sister and I 
received rewards because we had 
not missed a Sunday all during the 
school year. 

Since I have been going to Sun- 
day school I have learned a great 
deal of the Bible and can tell many 
of the stories. The most interesting 
thing is that I have come to know 
Jesus. Jesus is a loving person. He 
loves the people of the world, in- 
cluding the children. I am a child 
so I know that He indeed loves me. 
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Miss White with her Mexican children’s rhythm band 
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Ku An Z {right}, with his brothers 
and sister 
I love Him also. The second thing 
that I have learned is that I have 


not only an earthly father and 
mother but I have also a Heavenly 


’ Father. He is the Father of all and 


has created all things. He is a just 
and loving Father. 

On Christmas and Easter we 
have unusual programs in our Sun- 
day school such as dramatizations. 
We take the offerings of our Sunday 
school to buy fruit, candies, and 
other gifts to give to the children in 
the refugee camps. We do this be- 
cause we want to imitate Jesus’ 
love for people. I like Sunday 
school and want to go each Sunday 
because we can study many good 
lessons, can imitate Jesus’ love for 
people and His service for others. 


A Letter from Miss White 


Dear Friends: 

First of all, I do want to thank 
you for all your kind cards that I 
received on my birthday. I hap- 
pened to be in Michigan with the 
Mexican migratory boys and girls. 
Each year these boys and girls 
come north with their parents, 
usually in a truck. For two or three 
days they travel without any 
chance to stop and rest. 

When you enjoy the sugar on 
your table at home, I wish you 
might give some thought to these 
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Mexican friends who make it pos- 
sible for you to enjoy that sugar. 
Would you like to hear about the 
way sugar comes from the beets? 

As you probably know, there are 
two kinds of sugar. One is the sugar 
that comes from the sugar cane. 
The second kind of sugar comes 
from the sugar beet. In the spring, 
the farmer gets from the sugar 
beet company a contract saying 
that he may raise a certain amount 
of sugar beets. When the farmer 
knows how many acres he is to 
have, he will decide how many peo- 
ple he will need to care for his crop. 
Sometimes a farmer will have as 
many as 100 acres, and for that 
number, he will need ten people. 
The farmer knows that Mexicans 
work sugar beets in a very fine 
way, for the Mexican seems to love 


what he is doing. 


The farmer then plants the 
sugar beets and sends south for the 
men. Soon, you will find them ar- 
riving in old cars, trucks, and 
sometimes many of them come by 
just walking. The family all comes, 
mother, father, sisters, brothers 
and many babies. Only the people 
over the age of 14 may work in the 
sugar beet fields, so there are many 
little ones that do not go into the 
fields, but must wait at the edge of 
the fields for their parents. 

When the sugar beets peek up 
through the earth, the Mexican 
migrant must weed the acres of 
beets. It takes the beet weeders 
about two weeks and the fields 
must be weeded twice during the 
time the beets are growing. Then 
the migrant has about six weeks 
between the time the weeding is 
finished and the time to harvest 
these beets. Many of these mi- 
grants pack their families into 
their cars or trucks and go into 
another section of the state to pick 
other crops: beans, peas, onions or 
celery. When the other crops are 
picked, back they come to the 
sugar beets. The beets have be- 





come large and hard. Sometimes 
they weigh as much as 12 to 15 
pounds apiece. Inside this large 
beet is the sugar that you and I 
enjoy. Really the hardest work of 
the summer begins now, for the mi- 
grants must pull these beets. 
When the sugar beets are com- 
pletely done, the family again gets 
into the truck and drives back to 
Texas where they will find work in 
the cotton fields, the pecan, or the 
grapefruit and orange orchards. 
Are you asking what happens to 
the children while their parents are 
in the field? Well, in some places 
we have Children’s Centers to 
which the children are brought each 
morning. When the day is over, 
they are taken back to their homes, 
usually just in time to meet their 
parents coming in from the fields. 
In Mt. Pleasant there is a bus 
that picks up the children each 


Mexican children at the Migrant 
Center 
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morning. There are nearly 100 chil- 
dren in the bus at one time. Many 
of these Mexican children have 
never spoken a word of English in 
their life but they enjoy learning. 

You ought to see them enjoy 
their food. All their food is very 
hot, or highly seasoned. When they 
come to the Center for the first 
time they look at the knives and 
forks with wonder, for they have 
never seen them before. It is fun 
to learn how we do things at the 
Center and the children soon like 
to eat what we call good food. Their 
diet usually is of macaroni, rice, 
tamales and food of that kind 
without many green vegetables. 

The Centers bring new ideas and 
thoughts to the minds and lives of 
these Mexican boys and girls. They 
move about so much that they do 
not have time to make friends. I 
wish that we all could remember 
what they do for us, and that all of 
us can be their friends. 

You are probably wanting to 
know what you can do for us. Toys, 
clothes, books, kindergarten sup- 
plies are very useful, but if you 
want to do something important 
find out if there are any migrants 
near you and go out to visit them. 
I want you to meet them. Some- 
times there are boys and girls that 
like to give some of their spending 
money; if any of you belong in that 
group I can promise you that some 
children will have milk or some- 
thing else they need, if you share 
your money with them. 

It is wonderful to think of you 
all and I would like to meet you. 
Write to me and I will answer. 

My very best wishes to you all! 
When you eat sugar next time, 
think of those brothers and sisters 
of yours that are making it pos- 
sible for you to enjoy it. Jesus came 
to show us how to share. Are you 
doing that? 

Best wishes to you all, 
Heten WHITE, 
Special Interest Missionary. 
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MISSIONS CROSS WORD PUZZLE PAGE 


No. 45—Watchman’s Warning 


— 


13. 
15. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 
21. 
23. 


27. 
28. 
32. 
34. 
35. 
37. 
39. 


Across 


. “The Watchman.” 
. Twist round. 


. “, .. thus saith the Lord 

God.” 

“The spirit entered . . . me.” 

City of Illinois; art store 
(anag.). 

“and ... with thine ears." 

“go speak unto . . . house of 
Israel.” 

“the ... of the Lord came 
unto me.” 

“then the spirit took me. . .” 


Means of transportation. 

“he caused me to... that 
roll.” 

. . . the end of seven days.” 
“and I fell on . . . face.” 
“So I opened my .. .” 

Son of Caleb. 1 Chron. 4:15. 
God in Hebrew names. 

“the end . . . come.” 


oe 


99 


42, 
44, 
46. 


“yet will I not hear... 

“a feast of wines on the... . 

“that ye may have .. . that 
shall escape the sword.” 


39 


48. Son of Gad; ire (anag.). 

49. A chief place of Moab. Num. 
21:28. 

50. “andthougivesthimnot .. .” 

53. “will I require . . . thine 
hand.” 

54. Pertaining to a citizen. 

55. Tell. 

56. Each. 

57. “my face will I turn also... 
them.” 

59. “they will not hearken 
ate..." 

60. A Benjamite; reversed, a state. 

61. Young hogs. 

62. Snarlers. 


Our Text from Ezekiel is 11, 17, 
18, 19, 25, 27, 28, 37, 39, 42, 50, 
57, and 59 combined. 


Down 
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26. 
29. 
30. 


31. 


33. 
36. 


38. 


40. 
41. 
43. 
45. 


47. 


51. 
52. 
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Last Month’s Puzzle 


. Girl’s name. 

. Ravines. 

. That is. 

. Formerly. 

. Oblivion. 

. Milk pail (Dial. Eng.). 

. Stomach of an animal. 

. Reply. 

. “And thou shalt speakmy.. . 


unto them.” 


. Roar, as a boar. 
. Genus of insects; pane (anag.). 
. “, . . of the stranger that so- 


journeth in Israel.” 


. Primly proper. 
. A part of the image that Dan- 


iel interpreted to the king. 

Flood. 

In the month preceding. 

Consecrated to sacred uses; 
cite hair (anag.). 

“death is come up into our 
windows, and is entered into 
OP... 

River in England. 

“T gave my back tothe. . .” 

Father of Baruch the helper 
of Jeremiah; an heir (anag.). 

Israel. 

Turkish title. 

“. . . cried also in mine ears 
with a loud voice.” 

“the race is not to the... , 
nor the battle to the strong.” 


“Hast thou found me, O 
ae... 7" 

Land measure. 

Narrow valley. 58. Bone. 
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The National Committee Begins a New Year 


Ring in the valiant man and free 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land. 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
—ALFRED TENNYSON 


HE custom of celebrating the 

New Year is very old. Authori- 
ties accredit it to the Chinese, who 
have always made of the New Year 
an extravagant and elaborate cele- 
bration. They have their Feast of 
the Lanterns, Festival of the 
Dragon Boats and Fisherman’s 
Festival. 

Ancient peoples looked upon 
these celebrations as the beginning 
of the New Year—the putting aside 
of old troubles and old worries and 
the welcoming of new duties and 
the promise of new bounties. A 
new period of life to the individual 
with which he might do as he 
pleased. It spread out like a golden 
vista before him—a period of prom- 
ise, a time to make solemn avowals 
concerning his next year of life. 

In our time, at this season, busi- 
ness concerns take inventory and 
plan for a new year. Similarly, it 
might be well for the National 
Committee on Woman’s Work to 
review its accomplishments and 
consider prospects for the future. 
This committee is composed of 
representatives from the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society and the Woman’s Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety. To this committee are re- 
ferred all questions relating to 
union policies for the organization 
of woman’s work in states, associa- 
tions and local societies, including 
Christian Citizenship, Student 
Counselor and Devotional Depart- 
ments. This committee is also re- 
sponsible for the woman’s program 


By Marte B. BREEDING 


for the year, the Gift Boxes, service 
for opening Gift Boxes, and the 
“Conference Page” in Missrons. 
Like the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, the committee is empha- 
sizing Stewardship and Evange- 
lism. It has published two leaflets 
and a play on these topics: Creative 
Stewardship, by JEsstz BuRRALL 
Evusank, Witnessing to the Light, 
by Auice W. S. Brimson, and 
Stewardship or Selfishness, by Es- 
THER C. AVERILL. These may be 
secured from Literature Dept., 
152 Madison Ave., New York. 
The goal for the Gift Box offer- 
ings for 1940-1941 is $100,000. Of 
course you will want to contribute 
to the Birthday Gifts, to the Red 
Cross and to World Relief, but the 
$100,000 Gift Box Offering toward 
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ORGANIZATION FUNDS 
Quickly, Easily Earned 
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the unified budget of the denomi- 
nation is of special importance and 
must be reached. 

Each year, due to rotation of 
office, many women throughout 
the country have new duties. Also 
many women have relinquished 
their offices and find themselves 
ready for new tasks. The latter 
group should give their successors 
all the help possible, pass on to 
them the Leaders Guide and rec- 
ords. Let the new officers have the 
benefit of the experience and 
knowledge of their predecessors, 
try and win others, develop their 
talents and secure gifts. 

Success to the new officers. Their 
job is not an easy one, it will re- 
quire courage, self-sacrifice, de- 
termination. Often letters will re- 
main unanswered, ideas be re- 
jected: and plans fail. Do not be 
dismayed. 


Christ in the New Year 


The words of England’s King, 
“There'll always be an England to 
stand before the world as the sym- 
bol and citadel of freedom, and to 
be our own dear home,” gave hope 
and courage to his people. 

Peter’s testimony ending, “Let 
all the houses of Israel therefore 
know assuredly, that God hath 
made him both Lord and Christ, 
this Jesus whom ye crucified,” 
added thousands to the early Chris- 
tian fellowship. 

Whereof we all are witnesses. 
Let us, therefore, face the New 
Year as the early Christians did. 
“Day by day continuing stead- 
fastly with one accord in the tem- 
ple, and breaking bread at home, 
they took food with gladness and 
singleness of heart, praising God, 
and having favor with all people” 
and “rejoicing that they were 
counted worthy to suffer dishonor 
for the Name. And every day, in 
the temple and at home, they 
ceased not to teach and to preach 
Jesus as the Christ.” 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH [. FENSOM 


Council on Finance and Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


5 inches wide by 51% inches deep, 
with a front cover only 31% inches 
in width. The remaining width is 
made up of narrow strips of 
color. This unique arrangement is 




















An Adaptable Program 


Are you planning a banquet? If 
so, you will find much of interest in 
the following program prepared by 
Mrs. Howard S. Palmer and pre- 
sented at the woman’s banquet at 
the Connecticut state convention. 

THE SACRAMENT OF LiGgHT— 
This lovely poem, by John Oxen- 
ham, set the keynote. (If you can- 
not find it, substitute something 
else appropriate to the theme, 
WITNESSES OF THE LIGHT.) 

Hymn: “Send the Light!” 

Litany—(See page 381 of the 
June issue of Missions.) 

WITNESSES OF THE LicghtT—This 
was the story of a Japanese boy’s 
“witnessing.” (Similar stories from 
the mission fields could be used.) 

Hymn: “O Word of God Incar- 
nate” (last stanza). 

O make thy Church, dear Saviour, 
A lamp of purest gold, 

To bear before the nations 
Thy true light, as of old! 

O teach thy wandering pilgrims 
By this their path to trace, 

Till, clouds and darkness ended, 
They see thee face to face! 





Or Lamps Lirrep—This was 
the “parable” from the preface of 
Pearl Dorr Longley’s book by the 
same title; at the close, the third 
stanza of “From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains”” was sung as a re- 
sponse. 

Shall we, whose souls are lighted 

With wisdom from on high, 

Shall we to souls benighted 

The lamp of life deny? 


Hymn: “Light of the World, We 


Hail Thee!” 

BENEDICTION: (in unison). 

A copy of the program, with the 
litany, hymns, etc., was at each 
place. After a brief explanation, the 
program proceeded without further 


brought about by the following 
method: First place the buff sheet 
on the table; then on top of it the 
others in the following order— 
green, pink, yellow, blue and 
orange. Shift the green sheet 
slightly to the left, exposing a nar- 
now strip of the buff sheet (less 


fi Pulpit GOWNS 


announcement. Note that it is 
equally good for a Church Night 
dinner, or for a devotional service. 


Originality of Design 

As previously reported, the 
judges in the program contest com- 
mended the Woman’s Missionary 
Society of the First Baptist Church 
Chula Vista, Cal., for “the original- 
ity of design of its year book and 
the cleverness of its illustrations.” 

The book is made of six sheets, 
size 544 by 8% inches, each in a 
different color. The finished book is 






Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1162 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 
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1eS each of the others the same dis- 
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is (orange) sheet, and tie with a 
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SS the 1939 theme. The wider pages 


pons 
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are devoted to the monthly pro- 
grams, each with an appropriate 
sketch. The cover design combines 


the cross, the globe and bells. 


_ Station DAD—LAD 


The following program was 
“broadcast” from Hanson Place 
Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on the occasion of the annual 
Father and Son dinner. 

The theme was “Dads and Lads 
Building with Christ to Broadcast 
for Christ,” and the key thoughts 
were: 

“Ye are builded together for an 
habitation of God through the 
Spirit” (Eph. 2:22). 

“Building boys is better than 
mending men” (Floyd Carr). 

“The biggest job in the world is 
helping a boy grow into the right 
kind of man” (H. W. Gibson). 


STaTION ANNOUNCEMENT. 

“TuninG In” (Prayer). 

THE Grounp Wire: THE Home: 
“What shall it profit a father, if he 
gains the whole world and loses his 
own son?”’ (Gibson). 

To Our Dans (by a son). 

To Our Laps (by a father). 

Tue AmpLirierR: THE ComMu- 
nity: “What shall it profit a com- 








Money Making Opportunity 


Popular household Paper products, reasonably 


priced, sell quickly, make good -prolits and repeat. 


Samples of 10% Handy-Wacks Waxed Paper and 
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Soto: “Fathers and Sons in 
Faith Together Standing.” 

A CovEenant—Dads and Lads. 

SianinG OrF (benediction). 


Let’s Open This Book 


Members of the Third Baptist 
Church, St. Louis, Mo., who at- 
tended a certain mid-week service 
last December, found a mammoth 
copy of A Book of Remembrance on 
display. Door-size, this stood on 
the platform. After a brief intro- 
duction, the Literature Chairman, 
Mrs. Robert W. Caldwell, said: 
“Let’s open this book and see what 
we find.” Standing concealed be- 
hind the “book” were three young 
women and a child, dressed in cos- 
tumes of the mission fields. As each 
stepped out of the book, she told 
something of the field she repre- 
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AAMON ALWAYS 


By DAN E. L. PATCH, Chief of Police, Highland Park, Michigan 
You’ll want to read this second thrilling romance 
by the gifted author of Past Finding Out. 














FOREIGN MISSIONARIES! 
MISSION BOARDS! 


A Great Central Source for 
ALL Your Needs 


old. 








It is the story of a young man loved by 
a foster sister; hated by her brothers, 
craftily cheated out of his inheritance, im- 
prisoned and deported to his own country. 
After many hair-raising experiences in Ger- 
many, Russia and Finland he becomes a 
stowaway in an airplane and lands in Pales- 
tine. Here he once more finds his faithful 
foster sister. A dynamic story of intrigue 
and love, glorifying Christ, for young and 


256 pages; cloth, beautifully bound; $1.00 


BICA PRESS, 867 N. Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 




















the Murrow Indian Orphans’ Home 
or a pupil from one of the schools 
taught by Bacone students.) The 
last speaker summed up, giving the 


price of the Book and other perti- - 


nent information. The presentation 
required about 10 minutes. The 
“book” remained in the assembly 
room for a month or more and 
many people spoke of its beauty. 


A Correction 


In the October issue, THE OPEN 
FORUM gave the name of Roselyn C. 
Steere as the author of Consecration 
With a Reservation. This was an error. 
If this note comes to the attention of 
the author, we should be happy to 
hear from her. 


TIDINGS 
(Continued from page 49) 
vidual. Will you help by sending to 
Mrs. J. Willard McCrossen, Treas- 
urer, Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, 152 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
names and addresses of any 
churches or individuals who have 

adopted a special missionary? 


From Dust Bowl to Mansion 


“From Dust Bowl to Mansion,” 
a monologue by Inez L. S. Terra- 
dell, gives the vivid appeal of a 
migrant grandmother stranded in 
California, who longs for just one 
sight of the old home in Kansas. 
The time required for presentation 
is about ten minutes. This mono- 
logue would be an impressive num- 














ber on any program featuring the 
migrants. Free copies may be ob- 
tained from the Baptist Literature 
Bureau, 152 Madison Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 





‘it; Nearly Silences Competition °’ 
—Christian Advocate 
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oo Cloth $2.00 Postpaid 
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MAGIC DISC Works on 
Any Electric Light Socket 


MILLIONS of homes, stores and 
offices everywhere need SPEED 
KING — the new, amazing Water 
Heater—that heats water boiling hot so fast it takes your 
breath away. No muss! No waste of time or fuel! Just a 
simple ‘‘plug-in’’ at any 110-volt light socket—and presto 

. just the amount of hot water you need for washing, 
for shaving, for dish-washing. CHEAPER because you 
don’t have to heat gallons when you need only a few 
quarts. FASTER because the intense electric heat goes 
directly into the water. Sells fast on a 60-second demon- 
stration. Small in size—fits the pocket, easy to carry, 


SAMPLES for AGENTS 

Tey bate See OF Sie 

J U ST water-heating den rsenly ~ Write aon A 
SEND 

NAME] Fe aoa 

make the fastest money of your life. ZL. B. Patterson, Pres. 

Send No Money!—Just your name. 
NU-WAY MFG. COMPANY 


Sample offer—a postcard will 
SPEED KING solves rf m. » water problem i fur- 
Dept. 581, WALNUT BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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60-SECOND 
Demonstration 


Amazes Housewives 
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Are you seeking a reliable, economical and 
centralized source of supply for 
Clothing =# Hardware and Paints 8 
Electrical Appliances and Supplies #8 
Building Material = Plumbing Sup- 
Plies = Furniture and Other Station 
Furnishings 
For nearly 55 years, Ward’s complete, technical 
export service has given unexcelled service to 
missionaries in all parts of the world. If you 
wish a catalog for export use only, write today 
for a free copy. 
Special quantity prices quoted to 
Mission boards on station equipment 


MONTGOMERY WARD 
Export Missionary Unit, Dept. E, Chicago, U.S.A. 














Puerto Rican 
Woman’s Society 


The Woman’s Society in. the 
church at Caguas, Puerto Rico, 
made good progress this past year. 
A few years ago 32 was the record 
attendance at a meeting. Follow- 
ing the Circle Plan recommended 
by the Christian Education Com- 
mittee, the groups have increased 
the attendance to over 100. It is 
interesting to see how many of the 
women are using their talents and 
developing into radiant Christian 
personalities. Many of them are 
timid at first. 

A few years ago Dona Juana 
told the missionary that she could 
help to bring children to the Sun- 
day school but that it was difficult 
for her to offer a prayer at the 
Women’s meeting. Many others 
were like Dona Juana, but things 
have changed. At present some 
speak; others work; and_ still 
others pray. At the anniversary 
celebration of the Society, the 
whole service led to the consecra- 
tion of over 200 women for the 
work of another year. 

Our 11 Sunday schools meet in 
the afternoon on Sundays. Several 
oi our teachers are leading these 
: groups. The total average attend- 
ance in our Caguas Sunday schools 
is 1,000, ‘where children and adults 
meet to study God’s Word. 

—Ruth Maldonado. 
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A New Vear Gift 
One Year for One Dollar 


s a special inducement Mis- 
A sions extends the courtesy 
of the Club Subscription rate of 
$1 instead of the regular in- 
dividual subscription rate of 
$1.25 to all New Year Gift 
Subscriptions. 








Informing 
Interesting 
Instructive 


A Year's Subscription to - he 
MISSIONS "Ap 


makes an IDEAL gift 
Address 

152 Madison Ave., New York 
(Gift subscriptions will begin with this issue) W O R R Y O U R 
HAPPY ANNUITANTS 
Miss Ella J. Draper, former mission- as ' 
ary under the Woman’s Foreign Board, Deserve the “ups and downs” of world conditions the Ameri- 
died on June 7, 1940, at her home in can Bible Society has never failed to meet the payments on 
Worcester, Mass. She was born in Annuity Agreements. No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 


Leicester, Mass., and in 1897 joined , ‘ ‘ ‘ 
ee Oe mail. You simply receive your checks at stated intervals... 


the Baptist Church of which her par- , / 
ents were members. She was graduated that’s all there is to a plan which has brought comfort and good 


from Leicester Academy, Worcester cheer to thousands of men and women in all parts of the country. 


Classical High School, Mount Holyoke 
College and Newton Theological Sem- Annuity Agreements are frequently used to provide for the future years of 


inary. She sailed for South India in a loved one whose present income is temporary or insufficient. Why not get 
1910 and joined the staff of the Girls’ the full story on this safe, practical plan which not only gives security and 
High School at Nellore, where she peace of mind for the coming years, but also gives you the happy satisfac- 
served as the efficient and much loved tion of knowing you are helping to extend the important Bible ministry all 
principal until 1929. During all this ones taal. 

time Miss Draper not only served 

without a salary but gave most gen- We will gladly send the booklet “A Gift That Lives” to all who are inter- 

erously to the work in which she was ested. For your convenience, the coupon below is ready to fill out and mail. 

engaged. The Woman’s Foreign Board 
is deeply grateful for the services of 
this missionary whose foresight and 
ability helped to develop a school from 
which scores of Indian girls have gone 
out equipped intellectually and spirit- 
ually for Christian leadership. 














Ella J. Draper 
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ns MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

AN 

T*fee}% [2m American Bible Society, Bible House, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, your booklet B-40 

entitled “A Gift That Lives”. 
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ASSURED 
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Note.—News of Miss Draper’s 
death did not reach the Woman’s 
Foreign Board until November 7th 
which explains the lateness in its 


, State. 
publication in Misstons.—Ed. ho 
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Page 64 


Our Yesterdays, Our Todays 
and Our Tomorrows 


A simple program, based on this issue of Missions, for use in 
churches, furnished by the National Committee on Woman’s Work 


(On the table are three can- 
dles, one gold, one red and one 
white. These are lighted in this 
order by the leader during the 


program.) 
I. OUR YESTERDAYS 


Leaver: “As we begin our pro- 
gram I light this gold candle, 
the symbol of our golden yester- 
days.” 

Hymn: “O God Our Help in Ages 
Past,”’ first verse. 

ScriPTuRE: Psalm 90:4. 

Prayer: “Prayers for the New 
Year,” Rev. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, page 26. 

Brief report on “Three Score and 
Ten and Then,” page 30. 


II. OUR TODAYS 


Leaver: “Mindful of the loyal 
service and devotion given by 
those who serve to make Jesus 
Christ known to men today, I 
light this red candle, the symbol 
of strength and energy.” 

Porm: “My Day,” page 49. 

ScripTuRE: Hebrews 13:8. 


Prayer: “Prayers for the New 
Year,” St. Francis of Assisi, 
page 26. 


Brief reports on: 

1. A New Man. The Head- 
man of the E Kaw Tribe, 
based on “They Eat Dogs 
and Kill Twins,” page 10. 

2. A New Church. Based on 
“Success Beyond All Expec- 
tations,” page 44. 

38. A New Community. 
Based on “The Temporary 
Became Permanent,” page 39. 


III. OUR TOMORROWS 


Leaver: “With faith and hope for 
our tomorrows I light this white 


by Luetia A. Kinin 


candle, a symbol of the pure 
light of Christian truth and love 
shining down into a new year 
and on into new decades.” 

ScriptTuRE: Rev. 21:1-7. 

Brief summary, Ji Means What It 
Says, page 26. 

Brief report: Planning for Tomor- 
row, based on “As the Old Year 
Departed,” page 43. 

Hymn: “Lead On, O King Eter- 
nal.” 

Closing prayer of commitment and 
consecration. 


Caught by the Camera 
Illustrations in this Issue 


AMERICAN Necro: Harold Smith, 48; 
Mather students, 49; Sunday school 
children, 48. 

Cuina: Chengtu students, 43; World 
Wide Guild, Yaan, 54; Children, 56. 

Inp1A: Clough Memorial Hospital, 22. 

MiscELLANEous: Arthurdale Com- 
munity, 14-17; 1st Baptist Church, 
Magna, Utah, 39; M. & M. Board 
dinner, 41; Royal Ambassadors, 51; 


World Wide Guild, Iowa, 53; 
Mexican children, 56, 57. 
Prersonauitiges: Mrs. Howard W. 


Smith, 31; E. C. Kunkle, Isaac Hig- 
ginbotham, 42; Ma Hla Sein, 46; 
Lena T. Case, 47. 

Woman’s Foreien Mission Society: 
Anniversary scenes and _ personali- 
ties, 30-33. 


FACTS AND FOLKS 

(Continued from page 13) 
The Yachow Hospital in West 
China, according to the report of 
Dr. R. L. Crook, had an extremely 
busy year, with 504 in-patients 
and 21,442 out-patients treated. 
Surgical operations, major and 
minor, totalled 509 while 1,636 
patients were vaccinated against 


e@ January, 1941 


smallpox and 1,470 were inocu- 
lated against cholera. “We have 
great admiration for the work of 
the many White Cross societies,” 
concludes Dr. Crook, “and cannot 
speak too highly of their splendid 
efforts. This is doubly true at this 
time when local supplies are so 
scarce and expensive. The White 
Cross boxes came as a godsend.” 
& & @ 

New Lease on Life is an inspiring 
devotional service antiphonal in 
form, written by Margaret T. 
Applegarth ‘especially for our 
THREE ScorE YEARS AND TEN 
Birthday, April 3, 1941, and it is 
yours for the asking! Get your 
copies from your State Office. 


HEAROUARTERS 
o CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES ¢ EMBROIDERIES 
HANGINGS ¢ STOLES * VESTMENTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


NEW CATALOG on Request 












NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP « GOWN CO. 


821-23 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA,PA 


Be Your Own 
MUSIC We 
Teacher , 


Learn at Home 


by wonderful improved 
method. Simple as A, B, C 
— achild can learnit. Your 
lessons consist of real selec- 
tions instead of tiresome 
exercises. When you finish 
one of these delightfully 
easy lessons you’ve added 
a new ‘“‘piece’’ to your list. 
You read real notes, too—no ‘‘numbers’’ or trick 
music. Method is so thorough that many of our 
700,000 students are band and orchestra LEADERS. 
Everything is in print and pictures. First you are told 
what to do. Then a picture shows you how to do it. 
Then you do it yourself and hear it. In a few short 
months you become an excellent musician — the life 
of every party. 
Free Print and Picture Sample 

You may quickly become a fine player through the U. S. 
School home study method. If interested, mail coupon for 
Free Book and Free Print and Picture Sample which ex- 
plain all. Please mention your favorite instrument. Instru- 
ments supplied when needed, cash or credit. 

U.S. School of Music, 371 Brunswick Bidg., N. Y. C. 





! U.S. School of Music, 

f 371 Brunswick Bidg., N. Y. C. 

a I am interested in music study, particularly in the 
§ instrument checked below. Please send your free 
f illustrated booklet, ‘‘How to Learn Music at Home,” 
a and the free Print and Picture Sample. 

— Piano Saxophone Trombone 

— Violin Mandolin Banjo 

4 Guitar Clarinet Ukulele 

a Accordion Trumpet Other Instrument 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 38) 


Non-Violence in an Aggres- 
sive World by A. J. Mustr, is a 
daring book for these days, but it 
has been written with such trans- 
parent honesty and Christian spirit 
that all Christians should read it. 
The author has won the right to 
speak for pacifism. In the last war 
he was forced to resign his pulpit 
because of his convictions. For 
some years a communist, accepting 
the philosophy of violence (with a 
view to ultimate good), he re- 
turned to the Christian ministry 
with deep conviction. He believes 
that we must either accept the war 
system in its entirety, between 
nations and in labor disputes, with 
ultimate disaster, or else renounce 
violence altogether between na- 
tions and in economic conflicts. 
He argues that disarmament, even 
though it may mean present sacri- 
fice from which dictators will 
profit, in the end will win through 







to peace. While convinced that 
fellowship must be maintained 
between Christians, he is also con- 
vinced that the Christian church 
cannot maintain its present posi- 
tion of blessing both the man who 
fights and the man who refuses to 
fight. He does not disguise the 
difficulties of the pacifist position 
(though he would say that the 
non-pacifist position is equally dif- 
ficult) and discusses them fear- 
lessly in relation to recent events. 
But he is certain that the Christian 
gospel as well as the present state 
of civilization calls for a new way 
of meeting conflicts, and that sacri- 
fice of interests will reveal again 
the power that there is in the 
Cross so that the Cross “may cease 
to be what it is for so many—a 
moral problem, a source of weak- 
ness and confusion in our struggle 
against evil.” The book is.deeply 
Christian in spirit and even those 
who disagree will find it searching 
their hearts. (Harper and Brothers; 
203 pp.; $2.00.) 


Ps “UC ing 


CHRISTIANITY AND CRISIS 


A BI-WEEKLY JOURNAL OF CHRISTIAN OPINION 


Living the Christian Faith, 
by Epwin Ewart AvuBREY, is a 
plea for the urgency and relevance 
of theology as vigorous thinking 
upon life in an era when men are 
baffled by new complexities. If the 
gap between theology and con- 
temporary life is to be closed, the 
layman or “average man” is the 
key, for his experiences in daily 
living lead straight to the deepest 
questions about man and God. So 
the task is not for theological pro- 
fessors so much as for pastors and 
those who are touching the daily 
problems of men and women. 
There are thrilling opportunities 
for parish ministers to lead people’s 
thinking when they desperately 
need a faith to live by. The clos- 
ing chapter appraises the Ameri- 
can scene and concludes that while 
we will continue to be enriched by 
European theology, Americanshave 
their own contribution to make to 
Christian thought out of experi- 
ences peculiar to their history. 
(Macmillan; $1.50; 118 pages.) 
















First Issue, February 7. 1941 
AN EIGHT-PAGE PERIODICAL — four pages of editorial interpretation and news of the 
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S. world-wide Church — a four-page article on a basic theological, ethical 
. or political issue — appearing alternate Fridays 
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> THis New Pus.icaTion will voice the conviction that > It Witt INTERPRET CONTEMPORARY EvVENTs in the light 
Christians are obligated to lend support to the defense of of these convictions. It will bring news of the life of the Church 
= democracy against totalitarian aggression. While holding war throughout the world. While attempting no simple answer to 
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THESE FOR EVERY HOME 





gree more than twenty 

years “A Book of Re- 
membrance” has served a 
wide circle of Northern Bap- 
tist readers. The book for 
1941 maintains the high tra- 


ditions of its predecessors. 














New Horizons is our familiar January Book 
made suitable for reading in any month. In novelty 


and attractiveness it outshines all earlier editions. 


Order from your State Convention Office 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


COUNCIL ON FINANCE AND PROMOTION 
152 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


W. HARRY FREDA, Chairman EARL FREDERICK ADAMS, General Director 
































